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CHAPTER I 

HOW SIR JOHN BEGAN TO MAKE MONEY 

'M sorry, sir. I'm sure you've always been 
the perfect gentleman to me, but I 'as my 
borders, Sir John, and sorry though I ham 
to say it, they must be executed. And 
those borders. Sir John — given to me in 
writing, Sir John — say as plain as they can that 
unless you pay hup at once you must please go." 
And in self-defence the man (the caretaker of the 
building) held out for the young baronet's in- 
spection the letter of instructions he had that morn- 
ing received from his employer. 

"You know, Sir John, there's three quarters' 
rent owing," he continued in an apologetic tone. 

The young man laughed quietly — it was a bitter, 
cynical laugh, and it was a supercilious laugh — ^but 
his only reply was : 

"Oh, hell to that for a talc I Tell your people 
I'm not going. You know, Bunting," he added 
deliberately, "yon couldn't put me out"; and he 
laughed again, showing his white teeth. 
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The other eyed the lean athletic figure and the 
square-set shoulders. 

"No, Sir John. I've no doubt you could upset 
me; but there are bothers who could manage it; 
and if I can't do what they tell me to — ^well, they'll 
hoof me out, and tell me to make room for those 
what can." 

"Well, Bunting, I'm not going; but as you put 
it that way, I suppose I must try and find you the 
money somehow. I presume a fair-sized cheque 
on account would keep them quiet?" 

"Well, Sir John, I can't say I'm hauthorised to 
agree to that, but I think it would — ^and thank you, 
sir" ; and the man left the room. 

Sir John Kynnersley got up and stretched him- 
self with a big yawn. The position was awkward. 
He was no stranger to situations of financial diffi- 
culty, but he had never hitherto been called upon 
to face a like predicament to the one he was in at 
the moment. His father, an officer in the army, 
had succeeded a distant cousin very unexpectedly 
in the baronetcy after a series of deaths. But that 
cousin, the last in his line of the succession, inherit- 
ing the family estates as the remainder-man in the 
entail, had found, much to his chagrin, that his 
marriage settlement had anticipated his disposal of 
them. At his death, a few months after he had 
succeeded an elder brother, the estates passed to his 
infant daughter, whilst the baronetcy devolved upon 
his kinsman, Sir Trevor Kynnersley. Sir Trevor, 
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ignorant alike of the marriage settlement and of 
its effect, had immediately sent in his papers on 
hearing of his cousin's death, never doubting for 
a moment that the estates would follow the title, 
as they had done for nearly three centuries. The 
bitter disillusionment when it came was too much 
for him, and he quietly broke his heart, and was 
buried in Brompton Cemetery in due course. Sir 
John reigned in his stead, succeeding to the baron- 
etcy and to his father's insignificant fortune of some 
£500 per annum. As he frankly explained, when 
holding forth on the subject at his club, it wasn't 
that he wished his baby relative any harm, but at 
the same time he felt that he really would wel- 
come the opportunity of helping her on to that 
brighter and happier existence which in another 
world her innocence would ensure to her. 

"It would be kinder to the child herself," he had 
continued, "for all the Kynnersleys have been black- 
guards more or less, and it is hardly to be expected 
she will be the first to break the traditions — her 
parentage is against it. There is only one avenue 
of blackguardism open to a woman, and that isn't 
particularly reputable, and I feel anxious about her 
— for her own good I should welcome news of her 
painless decease." 

The man he had been talking to leant back in 
his chair, took two or three long puffs at his cigar, 
and subsided in a cheerful guffaw of amusement. 

"If I were that kid's mother, Kynnersley," he 
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remarked, "I'd take jolly good care to keep you 
at a very considerable distance. What's the estate 
worth?" 

"About twenty-five thousand a year. Damn it 
all I It seems wicked. And a couple of hundred 
would keep the brat comfortably in everything, 
including gold-plated feeding-bottles. It's just 
wicked I It's a premium on crime 1" 

Sir John had done himself an injustice. From 
some kink in his mind he took a curious pride in 
the Kynnersley reputation for wickedness, but, as 
a matter of fact, his own life had been exemplary. 
Though he had dropped every stiver of the tiny 
pittance he had inherited from his father, he had 
done it decently, for it had gone in an investment 
in a rotten "industrial," with which he had pur- 
chased a seat on the Board. As he himself put it, 
"It was just his own cursed luck that the beastly 
company had smashed before he could even draw 
his first quarter's fees as a director," and, as he 
sorrowfully added, "all he got for his few poor 
thousands was a most damnable couple of hours in 
the witness-box." He always thereafter cherished a 
grudge against the barrister who had cross-exam- 
ined him. It was years before he finally "got his 
own back" from the man, but he cherished the 
grievance, and repaid it with interest long after. 
However, that, as some one else has remarked, 
happens to belong to another story. 

When his caretaker and factotum had left the 
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room, Sir John reckoned up the sum total of his 
worldly assets. His bank balance was on the wrong 
side — the last cheque he had drawn had come back. 
The furniture in his chambers had been obtained 
on the hire-purchase system, and most of the in- 
stalments remained unpaid. There was certainly 
his wardrobe, and he had some thirty shillings, or 
thereabouts, in his pockets, but that comprised the 
total on the credit side of his mental balance-sheet. 
He changed into evening dress — he was always 
most fastidious in his appearance — and strolled 
down to his club, in the first place, to dine; in the 
second place, on the lookout for some one to bor- 
row money from ; and thirdly, with the intention of 
having a long quiet think over plans for the future. 
It had at length dawned upon him that unless he 
could procure a steady supply of money for his 
wants, he must accept the inevitable and ''go 
under," which was the very last thing he intended 
to do. The man had both pluck and grit, and 
would have cheerfully swept a crossing if he had 
thought it necessary, but, for that very reason, he 
had no intention of losing caste if this could in any 
way be retained. 

Sir John dined, and dined fairly well — the 
"house dinner" of his club, and a large whisky-and- 
soda — he played billiards and spent some time in 
the smoking-room, but not a single soul did he see 
whom he thought it worth while even to ask for 
the loan he needed. 
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He hung about the club till the men began to 
drift away one by one, and then, turning into Graf- 
ton Street and down Hay Hill, he wended his way 
across Berkeley Square. Just in front of him stood 
a lady who had dismounted alone from a hansom- 
cab ; a dispute as to the fare was in progress as Sir 
John approached, and he distinctly heard the lady 
say, "You are overcharging me and I shall not 
pay you more than half a crown" ; and she held the 
coin out towards the cabby. 

"Not pay me more than half a crown — ^you 

well will"; and he prepared to descend from 

his perch as Kynnersley came up. 

"May I help?" he said. 

The lady turned to him gratefully: "Oh, I 
should be so much obliged if you would. I've just 
driven here from Earl's Court — Courtfield Gar- 
dens — and I've offered the man half a crown — 
that's all the change I have — and he says the fare 
is three shillings." 

"My dear lady, two shillings will be ample. I'll 
change that half-crown for you with pleasure, 
and I shall have equal pleasure in dealing 
with our friend here, if you don't mind going 
inside." 

Sir John took the half-crown and gave the lady 
— ^whom he recognised by sight as a well-known 
society favourite — her sixpence change. She went 
indoors, and Sir John offered a florin he had taken 
from his pocket to the cabby, who was now on the 
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footpath pouring forth a volley of objectionable 
language. 

"Don't swear, my friend," said the baronet, 
quietly; "I can give you points and a beating at it. 
You are not within chalks of a certain bargee ac- 
quaintance of mine." 

Another volley of oaths was the only re- 
sponse. 

"And Fd advise you not to drink so much either, 
and then you wouldn't forget your manners in talk- 
ing to a lady, or else that ugly mug of yours will 
get you into trouble." 

The quiet sneer was more than the man could 
stand, and he struck out savagely. But he had 
dropped across an amateur champion with the 
gloves, and his attack had been expected. His blow 
was countered, and a particularly neat and pretty 
left-hander on the point of the jaw sent the cabby 
full length on the pavement. 

The baronet, who had scarcely moved his feet 
an inch, stood with an amused smile upon his face 
watching the other slowly pull himself together. 
The old cab-horse wearily turned and surveyed the 
scene, and his master, with hanging head. At any 
rate the row was a short respite for him. 

"Would the sum of two shillings be any more 
acceptable now?" inquired Sir John. 

With a sullen growl, but vouchsafing no intelli- 
gible word in reply, the man snatched the florin, 
and sulkily remounted and drove off, adding, from 
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a safe distance, a choice selection of wishes for the 
future and every one and everything in the slight- 
est degree connected with the champion of his recent 
fare. 

Sir John stood on the pavement until the cabby 
was out of sight, and it was not until then that 
he noticed a diamond bracelet lying on a heap of 
dust and road sweepings at the side of the kerb. 
That it had fallen softly no doubt accounted for 
the fact that its fall had passed unnoticed. The 
baronet picked it up, glanced quickly to either side 
and, seeing that he was quite unobserved, deliberate- 
ly slipped it into his pocket and walked on sedately. 
He could not make up his mind what course to 
pursue. He had certainly not as yet made up his 
mind — far from it — to appropriate the bracelet; 
he might do so; he quite realised that this was 
possible under his present circumstances, but he had 
not theretofore been guilty of dishonesty. Whilst 
he had no particular scruples to overcome if he 
finally decided to pursue such a career — and he had 
contemplated it — there remained the question as to 
whether it was worth while, and, granted so much, 
was this a favourable opening? It was chiefly the 
last consideration upon which he desired to ponder, 
and for that purpose he could think of no better 
place than his own rooms. It seemed to him such 
an unexampled piece of luck to fall to him in the 
midst of his present difficulties, that the idea of 
returning the bracelet and making nothing out of 
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his find he at once dismissed as entirely out of the 
question. 

Having come to that decision, he reviewed the 
courses that lay open to him. He could wait for 
a reward to be offered — ^he could advertise his find 
anonymously, and bargain for payment before 
handing It over — he could under an alias open ne- 
gotiations by letter — ^he could pawn it, or he could 
sell it. He took the bracelet from his pocket and 
examined it under the electric light of his rooms. 
The clasp had broken, but none of the stones were 
missing, and they were all of exceptional size ; and 
as he knew something about diamonds he felt con- 
fident that £1000 was not too great a price to have 
paid for such a bracelet. Here was not only re- 
lease from his difficulties, but the wherewithal to 
live upon for several months, and his scruples van- 
ished. But how was he to dispose of it? As a 
reward for its return he felt certain that about £100 
would be the limit. He must sell it. And yet he 
was disinclined. But the disinclination was due to 
no scruple of conscience, but to his very natural 
objection to making a victim of an extremely pretty 
and charming woman, and one, moreover, that he 
had himself befriended. Still, after all, the lady 
might not have dropped it — it might be only a 
coincidence that he had found it after his adventure ; 
but his intelligence refused to accept the suggestion. 
Now if only it had belonged to Mrs. Ikestein, the 
wife of the unscrupulous old heathen who had lured 
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him into investing his capital in that rotten com- 
pany, and who (though Sir John was as yet un- 
aware of it) had pocketed a third of the money as 
commission for the ^'introduction" of the capital; 
if the bracelet had belonged to Mrs. Ikestein, he 
would cheerfully have disposed of it at its full 
value and retained the whole of the proceeds, and 
moreover have considered himself perfectly justi^ 
fied in so doing. 

And then an idea struck him — he gasped at first, 
his eyes sparkled, and he rose from his chair with 
a deep chuckle of amusement to put it into execu- 
tion. 

Now Mr. Ikestein, whose name (as that gentle- 
man deeply regretted) did but betray his descent 
from the chosen people, was given to boasting that 
he made money out of anything. Unlike many self- 
glorifying boasts this was strictly true — his busi- 
ness dealings had been uniformly profitable — and 
it needed some such comprehensive word as "any- 
thing" to include the many highways and byways 
of commerce, most of them of a shady nature, in 
which he made the very large income his wife so as- 
siduously spent. He usually described himself as 
a financier ; but he was well known in Hatton Gar- 
den, and he was registered at Somerset House as a 
money-lender. 

The clock was striking ten the following morn- 
ing when Kynnersley took up a temporary resi- 
dence at the Hotel Cecil. He had driven in a cab 
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with a suit-case on top to the hotel, and registered 
himself as Mr. Smith of Manchester. Most peo- 
ple who stay at the Cecil are either American mil- 
lionaires or else pretend to be, and Kynnersley as 
he drove there, quietly maturing his plans, chuckled 
as he thought over the many novels he had read in 
which the disguise of an American millionaire was 
adopted, and the many plots in which the game 
was played from the Cecil. As a matter of fact, 
it was a novel he had recently been reading that 
had put into his head the idea of using that par- 
ticular hotel. But Americans, whether they be mil- 
lionaires or not, always attract attention, and that 
was the very last thing Sir John desired. Taking 
it all round, he had come to the decision that as 
Mr. Smith of Manchester he was little likely to 
attract any attention at all; and assuredly nobody 
looked more ordinary than did ''Mr. Smith" as he 
paid off his cab and entered the hotel. 

In about half an hour he strolled out, having 
posted a letter to Messrs. Clarkson, the eminent 
firm of costumiers, asking them to send on hire, dur- 
ing the day without fail, the uniform of a commis- 
sionaire, which he required for the purposes of 
some private theatricals that very evening, and the 
one following. He had tried to telephone, but whilst 
waiting his turn at the instrument the absence of 
any privacy of communication had struck him, and 
he had abandoned the attempt. After posting the 
letter he returned to his chambers for the rest of the 
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day. He had no money to send as a deposit to 
the costumiers. He could certainly have filled up 
and sent a cheque which it would have been impos- 
sible to "clear" in time to prevent the fruition of 
his plans ; but that would have left a possible means 
of eventual identification. So he trusted to luck, 
wrote in an urgent tone about the absolute necessity 
of the uniform being delivered before eight o'clock, 
and left the hotel. What he had anticipated duly 
happened. A messenger arrived at the hotel with 
the uniform and instructions to wait for the de- 
posit. Mr. Smith was not in the hotel, and the 
messenger returned with the parcel. This again 
happened in the afternoon. Towards evening one 
of the assistants made a third call with the uniform; 
Mr. Smith had not yet returned. The hotel peo- 
ple knew nothing of him except that he had ar- 
rived that morning with luggage, and engaged his 
bedroom for a fortnight. This satisfied the assis- 
tant, who left the uniform behind him. Shortly 
afterwards "Mr. Smith" returned and claimed the 
parcel. Sir John had intended taking it himself; 
but he dreaded the curious looks of the commission- 
aires if he were seen leaving the hotel carrying such 
a large parcel. He decided that three smaller par- 
cels would excite less suspicion, and one by one, 
during the evening, he removed them from the 
hotel by different doors, despatching them by dis- 
trict messengers to his own rooms. He spent the 
night at the Cecil; but early the next morning he 
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was afoot. He was soon at his own rooms, and 
quickly changed into the uniform. He noticed a 
hook on the left sleeve and a small loop on the 
breast, and was puzzled at first by their appearance. 
He wondered if there were any part of the uniform 
missing that these related to. At last it struck him 
that it was a real uniform which had been worn by 
a one-armed man. Nothing could be better as a 
disguise. Strapping his arm tightly to his body 
he dressed with difficulty, and hooking up the empty 
sleeve he surveyed himself in the glass. He had 
fixed a false mustache which he had procured ; and 
had darkened his skin with "Condy." The diffi- 
culty of getting out of his rooms in the uniform he 
had carefully provided for. The caretaker he knew 
always swept and dusted down the corridors be- 
tween ten and eleven. Carefully waiting until he 
could hear the man was engaged close at hand, he 
opened the door, remarking as he closed it to an 
unseen person within : "Yes, Sir John. Very good, 
sir. I'll bring the answer back as soon as I can, 
sir;" and, touching his cap with a military salute, 
he walked out and down the stairs. The ruse had 
been successful. 

In a few minutes he was at Ikesteln's office, and, 
putting down the bracelet on the table, said that 
he had been sent to ask if Mr. Ikestein would buy 
it, and if so for how much. 

"Who sent you?" 

"I was told not to say," 
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Ikestein, who didn't believe the story, saw his 
opportunity, and began to threaten. 

The other put out his hand to pick up the bracelet 
again, but the Jew snatched it away. 

"Oh, well, it's Mrs. Trelang. She said I could 
say, if you insisted. She dropped a lot of money 
over the Gold Vase at Ascot yesterday, and wants 
some cash this morning." 

Ikestein at once recognised the name as that of 
a well-known actress, whose diamonds were fre- 
quently the subject of comment, and hesitated no 
longer. 

"I'll give £400 for it." 

"I was told not to take less than £450." 

After some chaffering the Jew agreed, and pulled 
out a cheque-book. 

"I was told to ask for notes." 

The other hesitated. Cheques are useful for 
subsequent inquiries when these become necessary; 
but the other insisted that his instructions were 
precise, and the Jew counted out nine fifties. 

When these were handed over the other added — 

"Mrs. Trelang told me to say that, if you will 
keep the bracelet for a week, she will probably be 
able to buy it back, and will give you £500 for it." 

The commissionaire put the notes in his pocket 
and descended to the street. Out of the tail of his 
eye he saw the Jew watching him from the win- 
dow, so calling a hansom he said loudly — 

"Here, go as quick as you can to " and he 
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gave the address of the actress, an address with 
which half London was familiar. The Jew re- 
turned to his desk satisfied. 

A few minutes later the cab was discharged ; Sir 
John's last shilling was spent in paying the fare. 
In a few minutes he took another cab and drove 
to the bank of England, where he turned the notes 
into gold. Only when this had been done did he 
feel safe. 

He returned to his cab, drove to the Mansion 
House station, and went by train to Westminster. 
From there he walked to his rooms. Here luck 
favoured him ; the caretaker was not about, and he 
slipped in unobserved. In a few minutes he had 
changed. The rest was easy. He turned to the 
Cecil carrying a small Gladstone bag, wrote a note 
regretting his absence the previous day, and en- 
closing a remittance to Messrs. Clarkson, and asked 
them to send a messenger for the uniform the fol- 
lowing day, paid a portion of the money into his 
bank, with a laughing remark to the clerk across 
the counter about having been lucky betting for 
once in his life, and in due course **Mr. Smith" of 
Manchester settled his account at the Hotel Cecil, 
and was driven to Euston. That Sir John Kynners- 
ley changed at Willesden and returned to his rooms 
was a matter which, in his opinion, concerned only 
himself. 

It finally developed into the most sensational law- 
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suit of the season. The young and beautiful Coun- 
tess of Shifnal described in her evidence how she 
had been wearing her diamond bracelet at a small 
dance in Courtfield Gardens during Ascot week. 
Feeling very tired, she had not waited for her car- 
riage, which she had arranged should fetch her 
after having taken her husband home from a politi- 
cal meeting at which he was speaking, but had 
driven home in a hansom. She had not noticed her 
loss until her maid called her attention the next 
day to the bracelet being missing, and had not the 
faintest idea whether she lost it at the dance or in 
the cab. She had been much distressed, and had 
made inquiries at Scotland Yard and at the house 
where the dance had been given. No, she was 
sorry she could not recognise the cabman; but she 
described the abusive scene from which she had 
been saved by a gentleman who was passing. No, 
she had no idea who the gentleman was. She ad- 
vertised, offered a reward of £ioo, and a few days 
later received by registered post a letter containing 
a number of thin metal slips with raised letters, 
such as come from the automatic name machines on 
railway platforms. At first she could not under- 
stand them; but after some little arrangement she 
found that placed one after the other they read — 

"Lady Shifnal should go Ikestein moneylender 
and demand bracelet sold him by Mrs. Trelang." 

Lord Shifnal then entered the witness-box and 
described how he had taken the metal slips to Scot- 
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land Yard, and, accompanied by one of their de- 
tectives, had proceeded to Mr. Ikestein's office and 
asked to see the bracelet sold to him by Mrs. 
Trelang. Thinking this was the repurchase hinted 
at by the lady's messenger, Ikestein had produced 
the bracelet, which Lord Shifnal had identified as 
his wife's, and leaving his card upon the table, had 
quietly pocketed and left the office. The present 
action was brought by Ikestein to enforce the re- 
turn of the bracelet, or in lieu, the payment of the 
agreed sum of £500. His counsel, after a brutal 
cross-examination of Lady Shifnal as to her losses 
at bridge, openly asserted that the transaction was 
a piece of bluff from beginning to end, to which 
Lady Shifnal had all along been a party. 

Every one-armed commissionaire in the Corps 
denied having taken the bracelet to Mr. Ikestein, 
and Mrs. Trelang swore she had never possessed 
the bracelet or one like it, and had certainly never 
attempted to sell it. Her current banking account, 
which on the date in question showed a credit bal- 
ance of nearly £2000, left no room for any further 
suspicion. In the end the verdict was for the de- 
fendant. 

"Say, Kynnersley," called out a man across the 
smoking-room of his club, "see this Ikestein case 
in the paper to-day? Wasn't he the old bounder 
who rooked you so badly?" 

"Don't know about rooked," answered the 
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baronet, "but it was through him certainly that I 
dropped a lot of money. I've just been reading 
the report, and I can't say I'm particularly sorry 
to see him done in. Somebody's had him beauti- 
fully." 

"Awfully plucky of Lady Shifnal to stand up 
to that cross-examination, wasn't it?" 

"Yes. She's got some grit in her. I was really 
sorry for her ; still everybody knows she does gam- 
ble most awfully." 

"Ikestein, it appears, has engaged Dennis Yard- 
ley to try and ferret out the whole thing." 

"Who's he?" 

"He's an awfully clever private detective; 
haven't you heard of him? If anybody can find 
out anything, he will." 

"Ah, I wonder if he will"; and Sir John, light- 
ing a cigar, rose from his seat and left the room. 
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CHAPTER II 

HOW SIR JOHN "Dm** THE DUKE 

IT was certainly the sensation of the year in 
the racing world; and for many a season 
afterwards the audacity of the coup was 
commented upon by racing journalists. And 
it all happened quite by accident. The gods 
of chance nearly always play into the hands of the 
unrighteous. 

Sir John Kynnersley had quickly learnt the truth 
of the old adage — "Light come, light go" — and the 
money he had obtained from Ikestein for the dia- 
mond bracelet had melted away in a very short 
time. To begin with, nearly half had been prompt- 
ly swallowed in discharging his arrears of rent, and 
he had not been careful with the remainder. To 
make a long story short, he was spending his last 
ten pounds when the following incident occurred. 
It was the Monday week before the Derby, and 
Sir John was strolling in Hyde Park with a friend. 
They met and passed a solitary individual, muffled 
up to his ears in a heavy fur coat, in spite of the 
warmth of the day. He was clean-shaven, but 
iiis face wore the yellow unhealthy appearance of 
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one who has resided in India for half a life-time, 
and he had the unhappy look of the chronic invalid. 
A livid scar crossed his cheek; but what chiefly 
struck Sir John's attention was that he walked with 
a limp, wore coloured spectacles, and carried one 
arm in a sling. 

"Poor beggar, doesn't he look miserable?" 

"Don't you know who it is?" asked the man he 
was walking with. 

"No, can't say I do." 

"That's old Jardine." 

"Not the man who owns Harvestgate ?'* 

"That's him." 

Sir John's brain was quietly scheming, though at 
first to but little purpose. But in a few minutes, 
pleading a forgotten engagement, he left his friend, 
and,, retracing his steps, overtook Mr. Jardine. 
Walking slowly past him, and then standing to 
light a cigar, which he only managed with the 
seventh or eighth match that he struck, as the other 
waited at the comer for the stream of traffic to 
be held up. Sir John managed to photograph upon 
his mind every detail of the other's appearance. 

It was common knowledge that John Jardine, the 
owner of Harvestgate, the favourite for the classic 
race, had made a huge fortune tea-planting in 
Assam, and a year or two ago had been bought 
out by one of the new mammoth Joint Stock Supply 
Companies. Since then the old planter had lived 
in England; but his health was bad, and though 
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he had spent large sums in creating one of the 
finest racing establishments, he was but seldom seen 
on a race-course. His trainer bewailed the lack of 
interest the owner took in the success or failure 
of his horses. His arm was permanently paralysed, 
and, in spite of his wealth, he apparently led both 
a lonely and a miserable existence. 

Sir John had almost forgotten the man, how- 
ever, when, a couple of days later, in idly reading 
an evening paper, he noticed in a column of sport- 
ing gossip that the writer expressed regret that 
Mr. Jardine would not be able to see his horse 
Harvestgate win the Derby, and explained that 
the owner had been in very indifferent health for 
a long time, and, as he seemed to derive not the 
slightest benefit from the treatment he had been 
undergoing, his medical advisers had insisted upon 
his immediately leaving England. The writer 
understood that he would do so on the following 
Sunday, for a cruise in his steam yact, the Helena, 
which was now lying at Southampton, and that his 
absence might be prolonged. 

In five minutes Sir John Kynnersley had made 
all his plans. As he said to himself, it was the 
chance of a lifetime. 

The following day he visited Southampton, and 
had very little difficulty in satisfying himself that 
the report was accurate. The yacht was a scene 
of feverish activity, and, picking up an acquaint- 
ance with one of the officers of the vessel, he learnt 
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that Mr. Jardine was arriving at Southampton on 
the Saturday, and that the yacht would leave her 
moorings late on Sunday night, or early on Monday 
morning. Sir John Kynnersley stayed on in South- 
ampton, and watched the arrival of Mr. Jardine 
on Saturday afternoon. 

On Sunday morning the baronet entered an 
empty first-class carriage in the train arriving at 
Waterloo at 12 :43. As soon as the train had left 
Southampton well behind, he opened the kit-bag 
with which he was travelling, and taking therefrom 
a small mirror and a diminutive make-up box, he 
stained his face the curious brown waxen colour 
he had noticed as the complexion of Mr. Jardine, 
and painted the scar across his cheek. With dark 
glasses, a big fur coat, and his arm in a sling, he 
knew that it would require a far more intimate ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Jardine than the majority of 
people possessed, to detect the imposture. As he 
alighted from the train at Waterloo, and limped 
across the platform into a cab, he was delighted to 
hear a casual bystander say — 

"That's old Jardine. IVe got my little bit on 
his gee-gee next Wednesday.*' 

He drove straight to Lupus House, and asked 
to see the Duke of Chelsea. The Duke was out, 
but expected to return to lunch. Giving his name, 
which was at once recognised by the footman, he 
asked if he might wait, and was shown into the 
library. At a few minutes to two the Duke re- 
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turned, was informed of the visitor who was wait- 
ing, and came straight to the library. On hearing 
that the call was on a business matter, and guessing 
at once that Mr. Jardine could only have come on 
some matter relating to racing, the Duke suggest- 
ed that the visitor should join them at lunch, and, 
pressing the invitation, added that they could talk 
over any matters more comfortably at their leisure 
afterwards. 

The Duke knew Mr. Jardine by sight, for he 
had seen him once or twice on various race-courses, 
and the scar, the fur coat, the limp, and the arm 
in the sling, were quite sufficient to make him be- 
lieve he was really speaking to the owner of Har- 
vestgate. And as he had never set eyes on the 
man except on a race-course, he had no idea what 
he looked like without his fur coat; although, in 
thinking the matter over afterwards, the Duke re- 
membered that he had been struck at the time with 
the appearance of his visitor, and had been sur- 
prised that a partially paralysed invalid should 
still possess such a well-set-up pair of shoulders. 
His visitor limped across the hall to the dining- 
room, the Duke instinctively slackening his steps 
to keep pace with the cripple he was escorting. 
Luncheon passed off without mishap or contre- 
temps, but the conversation was largely on racing 
matters, of which Sir John had little more than 
superficial knowledge. Finally, he confessed that 
he did not pretend to take any great interest in 
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horse-racing, and knew very little more than his 
trainer told him. 

**As a matter of fact, Duke," he added, "I 
bought my horses because I could hear on every 
side of the great excitement of racing; but I've 
been sadly disappointed. I won't say it actually 
bores me, but it's not what I'd been led to believe. 
You see, I'm not like yourself. I bought my horses ; 
they are simply the equivalents of so many cheques 
to me. If I had bred them, like you do, I dare 
say I might find a greater pleasure in them." 

Lunch over, the ladies left the table, and the 
Duke and his visitor returned to the library. 

"Try one of these, Mr. Jardine," said the host, 
passing across a box of cigars, of a brand which 
Sir John knew by name, but had no expectation of 
ever being accustomed to smoke. 

The baronet chose his cigar carefully, and with 
a motion of his paralysed arm passed it to one of 
the men servants, who had been lingering in the 
room with the tray of liqueurs and coffee. The 
man cut the end, and holding a light. Sir John 
soon had it going. 

"Very good cigar, Duke," he said. 

"I'm glad you like it. Got everything you 
want?" And as the other bowed in assent, the 
Duke motioned the footman out of the room. 

"Now, Mr. Jardine, what's this business of 
yours. I suppose you don't want to sell Harvest- 
gate?" the Duke asked laughingly. 
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"That's just what Fm here for if you are inclined 
to buy." 

"What I'* shouted the Duke; "you want to sell 
the horse?" 

"Yes, if you'll pay my price you can have him; 
you can either win the Derby with him, or scratch 
him and try to do it with your own colt. But even 
with Harvestgate out of the way, I don't fancy 
from what they tell me that yours is such a certainty 
as mine." 

"There's no such thing as a certainty in racing, 
Mr. Jardine, as I suppose you know by this time; 
but honestly I don't think my animal has got a 
very great chance. Still, what do you want for 
the horse, and why do you want to sell him?" 

"Well, I'm going abroad for my health. The 
doctors don't promise me very much longer in any 
case, and they insist on my leaving England, so I 
am starting to-night or to-morrow. As a matter 
of fact, I went to Southampton yesterday, but some 
letters were waiting for me on the yacht with 
rather unpleasant news, and, to put it bluntly, I 
want the ready money. I must either sell out some 
very promising investments which I want to hold 
— ^they are bound to rise in value enormously before 
long— or I must raise the ready money in some 
other way. Now I really care so little for my 
horses that I would rather sell those than the shares 
I speak of. I've always known that, being so igno- 
rant on the subject, I am plundered abominably 
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over my stables, even under my very nose ; and it's 
sure to be ten times worse when I'm out of the coun- 
try for some months. I'll sell Harvestgate, if 
you'll buy." 

"What's your price?" 

"What will you pay? You shall have it on ad- 
vantageous terms for cash down.'* 

"Wai you take £15,000?" 

"I had been thinking of £20,000." 

The Duke lay back in his chair, and thought- 
fully puffed at his cigar. 

"It's a very big price." 

"Yes, but it's an uncommonly fine horse." 

"Yes, I know that. Will you split the differ- 
ence, Mr. Jardine? I'm really not so rich as the 
papers say, or anything like it. They always go 
on the assumption that one's gross rental is one's 
income. I can assure you it isn't so in my case, or 
anything like it." 

"Your income isn't my business, and doesn't af- 
fect the price of my horse. Still, it comes to this : 
If you like to buy him, I can simply post your 
cheque to my bankers, and draw against it to settle 
the little difficulty which has arisen, and leave Eng- 
land without altering my plans. If you won't I 
must stay on in this country either to negotiate the 
sale in some other quarter, or if no buyer turns up 
for him at his proper value, to dispose of some 
shares, or otherwise raise the ready money I want. 
I hate altering arrangements when they are once 
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made, so I'll take your offer, ahd split the differ- 
ence: let's say £17,500. I'll go further, I'll say 
£17,000 if you could let me have it now in notes, 
as this would enable me to sail to-night, without 
waiting until to-morrow to deal with your cheque. 
That would mean staying on in town. I can afford 
to pay for my whims, and if I can post £15,000 
cash to my bankers to-night, and know the thing is 
settled, and that I haven't to stay on in England 
signing documents, I'll drop the price the odd £500. 
When I do a thing, I like to do at once, and get it 
done." 

The Duke laughed. "I rather think I can man- 
age it for you." 

He picked up an A B C and carefully studied 
it. 

"Yes," he said; "I see your train to Southampton 
leaves Waterloo at 8 130. My agent on my Surrey 
estate happens to have some £20,000 or so in notes, 
with which he is to complete the purchase of some 
land to-morrow. I've got a private telephone to 
his house, and if I can get on to him, he can come 
up to town with the money, and that will let you 
catch your train to Southampton." 

The Duke summoned a servant, and told him 
to ring up his agent. Colonel Morgan, on the tele- 
phone. In a few minutes he returned with the 
news that Colonel Morgan was not then in his 
house, but should ring up as soon as he returned. 
An hour later he did so, and the Duke instructed 
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him to come up to town at once, and bring £17,000 
in notes. 

The baronet, in his assumed character, stayed on, 
chatting through the afternoon, and the Duke came 
to the conclusion that "Mr. Jardine" was a most 
charming companion. As he told the Duchess in 
the evening, he had always heard that the owner 
of Harvestgate was a surly, bad-tempered outsider, 
and he had been very agreeably surprised. Directly 
after tea, which "Mr. Jardine" didn't take, remark- 
ing that it always reminded him too forcibly of 
"shop," whilst whisky had no such association for 
him, the agent arrived, and the notes were counted 
and handed over. The baronet sat down at the 
writing-table, and wrote out the following tele- 
gram to his trainer : — 

*'Have sold Harvestgate to Duke of Chelsea 
who will take possession to-morrow. Please attend 
to any wishes or instructions expressed by the Duke 
or his trainer John Porter who will send over for 
the horse to-morrow afternoon Please allow the 
Duke to make information public when it suits him 
Jardine^* 

The baronet handed the telegraph form to the 
Duke, saying — 

"I have no doubt you will find that quite suffi- 
cient; I hope the horse will win. I'm afraid you 
can't get the telegram through to-day, so I will, if 
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you will permit me, leave it with you to despatch. 
Perhaps you will humour me to the extent of not 
sending the news to the press till I have left Eng- 
land. I really don't want half a hundred reporters 
hanging round the yacht for interviews. Fm sail- 
ing to-night or first thing in the morning, and there 
will be no object in keeping it back after that." 

"Oh, certainly; I won't say anything at all until 
the morning." 

"That is very kind of you." 

The Duke insisted on putting dinner forward 
an hour, and, on "Mr. Jardine" staying to partake 
of it, finally drove him to Waterloo in his own 
motor-car. It was a sheer piece of luck for Sir 
John that the appearance of each man being known 
to habitual race-goers, they were recognised to- 
gether, and the fact chronicled in the following 
morning's Daily Mail. 

Sir John entered the train, and divested himself 
of his disguise, blessing the fact that a lavatory 
attached to the compartment he was in enabled him 
to get rid of his "make-up." Putting his bag into 
the cloak-room at Southampton, he walked down to 
the dock where the big steam yacht was lying at 
anchor. Sir John hung about during the night, for 
the whole success of his scheme now depended upon 
the speedy departure of the yacht. If she remained 
long enough to receive papers containing news of 
the transfer of the horse, he knew it would be prac- 
tically impossible to negotiate the notes. To his im- 
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mense relief, shortly before daybreak, the huge 
yacht slowly left her moorings, and passed down 
the Solent. 

Sir John watched her lights out of sight, and then 
returned to town by the very first train. Some of 
the notes he turned into gold at the bank, others 
he disposed of to professional: money-changers, and 
before the end of the afternoon he had got rid of 
them all. The gold he took to his rooms, paying 
the greater portion of it in, in driblets, to a new 
banking-account which he opened in an assumed 
name, during the ensuing weeks. 

Mr. Jardine's trainer read his Daily Mail at 
breakfast, and remarked to his wife at the other 
end of his well-served table that he wondered what 
on earth the Duke of Chelsea and Jardine were 
doing together. 

**Why, it's only a fortnight ago he asked me 
to point out the Duke to him !" 

About lunch-time the first editions of the London 
evening papers were delivered, and the trainer was 
thunderstruck to see a notice to the effect that Mr. 
Jardine had disposed of Harvestgate with all his 
engagements to the Duke of Chelsea. 

"No price has transpired," continued the paper, 
"but we have reason to believe that the sum paid 
will prove to be a record one. No doubt the reason 
for the sale can be traced to the fact that Mr. Jar- 
dine has received imperative orders from his 
medical advisers to leave England at once, as hinted 
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in these columns some days ago; and, as we were 
then able to announce would be the case, Mr. 
Jardine left England in his yacht this morning 
soon after midnight." 

At that moment the telegram arrived. As a 
matter of fact the Duke, to preserve the confidence 
reposed in him, had put it in his pocket overnight 
to attend to it himself, and had been prevented at- 
tending to it himself first thing in the morning. He 
had, however, told one or two especial cronies the 
previous evening, each in turn had told two or three 
of his friends, and so the news became general. 

During the afternoon John Porter sent over for 
the horse, which was removed to his stables. 

It ran in the Derby in due course, in the name of 
the Duke of Chelsea, and won as had been ex- 
pected. 

It was more than six weeks before Mr. Jardine, 
in an old copy of the Times, learnt that the Duke 
of Chelsea had won the Derby with Harvestgate, 
a horse purchased two days before the race from 
Mr. Jardine, the previous owner. Utterly amazed, 
he wired a correction to the Times, and stated that 
he had never sold the horse or contemplated doing 
so. That of course precipitated the exposure. The 
Duke Insisted that Mr. Jardine had personally 
called upon him the Sunday before the Derby, and 
sold the horse for £17,000, which sum he had at 
Mr. Jardine's request, and at considerable incon- 
venience to himself, paid there and then in notes. 
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The matter was, of course, fought eventually in the 
law courts, and Mr. Jardine had no difficulty what- 
ever in proving that he never left his yacht after 
going on board. 

The traces had been so carefully covered up, and 
the plans so well thought out, that by the time the 
verdict definitely established that impersonation and 
fraud had occurred, it was hopeless to attempt an 
elucidation. The notes, which had been all changed 
within twenty-four hours, produced no clue. Thir- 
teen Mionths after the events had occurred, and 
when the verdict had been given, no man could 
recollect the appearance of a casual customer, whose 
business was of a perfectly ordinary nature. The 
only remaining piece of evidence was the original 
of the telegram signed "Jardine," which had been 
despatched to the trainer. 

• .•••• 

"Yes, your Grace," said Yardley, the celebrated 
detective at his final interview with the Duke; "I 
think it is hopeless, at present, at any rate. We 
have nothing whatever to go upon except the hand- 
writing of the telegram. One can't go about Lon- 
don asking for specimens to compare. Nobody 
at Scotland Yard can recognise It. It is an edu- 
cated hand, and I don't think it is disguised. Of 
course this one crime may be an isolated case, and 
we may never have another chance, for £17,000 
carefully invested is a sufficient fortune to the or- 
dinary person. But a criminal nearly always con- 
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tinues till he is found out; nobody ever reforms in 
this world, and the odds are heavy that he will try 
some other scheme on sooner or later, and we shall 
put our hands on the writer. Your money will 
be gone, but we shall have the satisfaction of the 
solution of the mystery." 

''Satisfaction indeed," said the Duke; ''not much 
satisfaction to me." 
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CHAPTER III 

HOW SIR JOHN SQUEEZED IKESTEIN A LITTLE 

MORE 

IT was all a pure accident, and the way It came 
about could never have been anticipated. 
Fate just moved a piece on the board — a 
tiny insignificant little pawn — pushed it 
towards the man as if tempting him to try 
his skill, or perhaps his luck, in the game ; and then, 
having begun, he played it through to the bitter 
end, protesting to himself all the time that the 
whole thing was most risky, and was really not 
worth the trouble. There was little — 3, few hun- 
dreds only — ^to be gained; there was everything to 
be lost, and many chances of losing; but still there 
was always the excitement of the playing. 

It was a small advertisement in the Times which 
was the beginning of the matter. 

"Wealthy American debutante wishing to be pre- 
sented at Court desires to communicate with Eng- 
lish Peeress who would be willing to make the 
presentation. Liberal consideration." 

Now that was simply like dangling a bait to Sir 
John Kynnersley, and he took a hand in the game 
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partly from sheer devilment and not knowing what 
might result; and partly intending a vastly differ- 
ent result from what actually did happen, and for 
that he would never admit, even to himself, that 
he was in any way to blame. Sir John was un- 
married, and had a good old title to sell in the 
matrimonial market ; and he had long contemplated 
some attempt to find an heiress to make into ''My 
Lady" ; an American for choice, because unpresent- 
able relatives would be less troublesome on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Now the advertise- 
ment seemed to promise that here was probably 
an heiress of the kind for which he was searching. 
If he were only able to satisfy himself that she 
were young and wealthy, he knew he could easily 
persuade his aunt, the Countess of Dawley, to make 
the presentation. In that case the waiving of the 
consideration through his intervention would. Sir 
John knew perfectly well, put matters upon a totally 
different footing, and give his matrimonial plans 
a flying start. 

But Sir John was well aware that advertisements 
of this nature are not always genuine, and he by 
no means felt at liberty to use his aunt's name until 
he knew with whom he was dealing. He thought 
over his reply for a long time, and finally evolved 
the following diplomatic little note : — 

"The Countess of would have pleasure in 

making the presentation referred to in the ad- 
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vertisement in to-day's Times, and has no doubt 
that terms can be mutually arranged. A letter, 
which would be treated in the strictest confidence, 
would be duly forwarded to the Countess if ad- 
dressed to 'X Y Z' at , Knightsbridge." 

And Sir John posted the letter and awaited re- 
sults, calling daily at , Knightsbridge, which 

happened to be a small newspaper shop where let- 
ters were received. 

In the course of three or four days a reply was 
delivered there for him. Sir John tore the en- 
velope open, and glanced at it as he walked on 
into Hyde Park, took a chair and sat down to 
consider it. It had perfectly astounded him, and 
as he sat there thinking over the matter and look- 
ing idly at the afternoon traffic, from time to time 
an involuntary chuckle broke from him, and his face 
wreathed in smiles. Finally he leant back in his 
chair and laughed heartily, for his bow had been 
drawn at the very wildest of ventures, and truly 
the Lord had delivered the Egyptian into his 
hands. 

Feeling in his pocket again, he took out the note 
to read it once more. It was written on paper so 
thick that it resembled cardboard, and the florid 
monogram was illuminated in ''gold and two 
colours," the most expensive form of relief-stamp- 
ing which appears in a stationer's catalogue. The 
paper was heavily scented. Sir John looked at it. 
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"Stinks of money and of perfume," he said to him- 
self as he unfolded it. It read as follows : — 

"25, Porchester Terrace, W. 
"In acknowledging the letter of the Countess of 
Mrs. Moses Ikestein has to say that I will 



pay £1000 if you will present my daughter — ^who 
has most ladylike and genteel manners, having 
been finished in Paris. Mrs. Ikestein thinks it 
better at once to say that she is not American, that 
statement in the advert, being in order to prevent 
suspicion and guessing, but I hope this will make 
no difference. Mrs. Moses Ikestein would feel 
highly flattered if the Countess of would con- 
descend to call, but if not agreeable Mrs. Ikestein 
will wait upon the Countess at any hour most con- 
venient. 

"I am. Your Ladyship's 

"Most Humble and Obliged Servant, 

"Leah Ikestein." 

Each time the man read the letter, he laughed 
at its quaint wording, and chuckled at the queer 
coincidence which should have dropped Mrs. Ike- 
stein and her foibles into his hands, of all others. 
His first thought, of course, on reading the letter, 
had been to drop the matter, for he would never 
have dreamt of passing Mrs. Ikestein on to his 
aunt. Lady Dawley, but then came to him the recol- 
lection of how he had suffered at the hands of 
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Moses Ikestein, whom in his genuine innocence he 
had trusted as a confidential and disinterested ad- 
viser, and the man's blood boiled at the recollection. 
Yes, Moses should be made to pay, and to pay 
heavily. Sir John Kynnersley was a man who sel- 
dom if ever altered his mind, and once having 
decided that Moses Ikestein was going to be fooled, 
he no longer debated with himself whether he 
should or should not proceed; he was merely con- 
cerned in finding the most suitable way in which 
his plans could be brought to fruition. And that 
was why he sat on in Hyde Park till the afternoon 
carriages thinned in numbers and the dusk began 
to gather. Then he stood up, threw away the end 
of a half-smoked cigar, squared his shoulders, and 
walked briskly in the direction of his chambers in 
Piccadilly. The man's plans had been carefully 
and methodically thought out down to the tiniest 
trivial detail, from the very beginning of the cam- 
paign right through to the end. 

The first thing to be settled was the identity of 
the peeress Sir John intended to press into his ser- 
vice. He had not the faintest intention of using 
Lady Dawley or her title, and he discarded the 
possibility of any assistance from a confederate. 
Sir John was not the man to put himself into the 
power of another so long as it was in any way 
possible to play a lone hand. His next idea had 
been to use a fictitious title, and this plan he would 
certainly have adopted if Mrs. Ikestein's had been 
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the only wits he had to encounter. But behind her 
was the marvellous business cunning of Moses Ike- 
stein, her husband; and the baronet knew that it 
behooved him to walk warily, and that within a 
few minutes of receiving the first letter Moses 
would know everything about the individual that 
was to be gleaned from the peerage books, and 
during the course of the morning everything that 
Stubbs' inquiry ofSce had learnt about the lady, 
and he decided that a fictitious title would be of 
no use whatever. 

But Sir John knew all that the average man 
knows about the contents of the peerage books, 
and very considerably more, and one little bit of 
his acquired knowledge was that people who have 
titles have usually some fixed and permanent abid- 
ing place, and that when no address is given the 
infallible deduction is either poverty and residence 
in an unfashionable neighbourhood which there is 
no desire to advertise, or else lunacy and residence 
in an asylum. Picking up a copy of Debrett, he care- 
fully searched it (when he did a thing he liked to 
do it thoroughly) and collected a list of some half- 
dozen dowager countesses for whom no addresses 
were given. Now, one book may miss an address 
by accident or an untraced removal, but when there 
is no address given in any single one of the various 
peerages, or other works of reference, then the 
conclusion is obvious. 

Of the half-dozen dowagers on his list. Sir John 
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finally selected the Dowager Countess of Runcorn. 
The present earl was absent from England on an 
extensive shooting tour, according to the fashion- 
able journals, but was really, as the baronet hap- 
pened to know, engaged in running a store at Bulu- 
wayo. Estates there were none, so that there would 
be no inconvenient entourage of agents and solici- 
tors, from whom inquiry could be made, and the 
Dowager, as Sir John had learnt by accident but 
a short while previously, whilst not literally confined 
or reputed to be a lunatic, was nevertheless to some 
slight extent mentally deficient, making her retired 
home in the family of a country physician. The 
man turned the point in his mind from all aspects, 
and finally came to the conclusion that, unless he 
made* inquiries of a public and inquisitive nature, 
it would be quite impossible for Moses Ikestein to 
get into touch either with the family (which con- 
sisted of the young earl and a sister in a convent) 
or with the genuine dowager. 

Having decided upon an identity, the next thing 
necessary was an address. An advertisement in 
the Times of a small furnished house, at ten guineas 
a week, in Sloane Street, seemed suitable to his 
wants, and writing in the name of John Smith, he 
engaged it for two months, sending the rent in ad- 
vance. His next move was to order a supply of 
headed notepaper, decorated with a coronetted "R." 
His plea of great urgency produced it after an in- 
credibly short interval, which made the baronet 
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quite regret the cost of a telegram from Brighton 
to the effect that "the countess had received letter, 
and had no doubt matters could be arranged to 
mutual satisfaction, and would reply on her return 
to town in few days." 

When the stationery ordered had been delivered, 
Mrs. Ikestein duly received the following reply : — 

"The Countess of Runcorn, with whom Mrs. 
Ikestein has been in communication, will have pleas- 
ure in presenting Miss Ikestein at one of the Draw- 
ing Rooms during the present season ; probably at 
the end of June. 

"The consideration Lady Runcorn had had in 
her mind had been 1000 guineas; but as she is at 
the moment very pressed for money she would be 
quite agreeable to the figure Mrs. Ikestein mentions, 
if in return for this concession Mrs. Ikestein could 
oblige Lady Runcorn by sending that amount at 
her early convenience, to relieve Lady Runcorn 
from a very pressing creditor. On hearing to that 
effect Lady Runcorn will at once send the name 
of Miss Ikestein to the Lord Chamberlain. 

"Lady Runcorn is leaving town to-morrow (any 
letters sent to the above address will be at once for- 
warded) , and much regrets that for this reason she 
is unable to gratify her wish to meet Mrs. Ikestein 
at once, but she hopes that on her return Mr. and 
Mrs. Ikestein will give her the pleasure of dining 
with her, when she will look forward to the pleasure 
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of meeting them, and of making the acquaintance 
of Miss Ikestein. If Mrs. Ikestein wishes, Lady 
Runcorn would have pleasure in introducing her 
to her own very excellent dressmaker, though, of 
course, she has no wish to intrude on such a matter 
if Mrs. Ikestein has already made her arrange- 
ments." 

By return of post Mrs. Ikestein gratefully ac- 
cepted the invitation to dinner, the offer of the 
dressmaker, and had great pleasure in enclosing 
her husband's cheque for £1000. This had not 
been accomplished entirely without a protest from 
Moses Ikestein. He could not see the necessity 
of paying a price for his daughter's dress, which 
would carry a commission (to the fact of which he 
at once tumbled) to Lady Runcorn. He himself 
preferred to put things "out to tender, and get 
quotations," as he phrased it; but finally his wife 
had her way. His absolute inability to obtain any 
personal details whatever about Lady Runcorn ir- 
ritated him. As he indignantly remarked to his 
wife, "It wasn't his habit to do business in the dark, 
and he didn't like it." 

But the thought of dining with a real Countess 
weighed muchly with Mrs. Ikestein. 

"Moses," she had snapped out, "you know noth- 
ing about 'igh society — ^you leave me to manage 
this, ind you attend to your own business." 

The fact that payment had been made by cheque 
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was awkward. A crossed cheque, marked "not 
negotiable — a/c of Payee only," is not an easy docu- 
ment to turn into coin of the realm. That little 
fact Moses knew, and he felt that if only he could 
get the name of Lady Runcorn's bankers, he would 
not be quite so wholly in the dark. 

In a few days' time an answer arrived, and the 
wife of the money-lender on opening the coronetted 
envelope felt a horrid shock when she saw the 
cheque had been returned. The letter which ac- 
companied it was as follows: — 

"Sloane Street, S.W. 
"My Dear Mrs. Ikestein: 

"I am so much obliged indeed to you for your 
kind letter. I hope you won't mind my sending 
back the cheque. I am afraid I must let you into 
my little secrets, the chief of which is that my 
banking ac/t is horribly overdrawn, and that I 
simply dare not pay the cheque into my account, 
because I should not have a penny of it for myself. 
I am sure if you tell your dear husband, he will 
quite understand, and I don't think he will object 
to sending me notes for £1000 instead. Please 
mark your letter *Urgent — ^to be forwarded at 
once.' 

"I have been thinking over the matter of the 
presentation, and I see no reason why, if you are 
agreeable, I should not present you instead of your 
daughter, as it is permissible, and it can easily be 
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arranged for you to present your daughter your- 
self at the same time. As I think this is much the 
better plan, I have submitted both the names to the 
Lord Chamberlain. 

"Yours very sincerely, 
"Felicia Runcorn." 

"P.S. — My dressmaker is Madame Esterella, 
Brook Street. Mention my name, and I am sure 
she will do everything she can." 

Moses Ikestein said "No." But his wife, who, 
as she remarked, was quite "touched" by the kind- 
ness of the letter, said "Yes," and the notes were 
sent. They were changed the day following, all 
of them being endorsed by a Mr. Jones, of Wal- 
worth, a gentleman for whom Moses Ikestein in- 
effectually searched for weeks. As Mrs. Ikestein 
thereafter proclaimed, when talking of her "dear 
friend the Countess of Runcorn," "she was the most 
affable person she had ever met. Not a bit stand- 
off! But then, real swells always did have good 
manners." 

"Lady Runcorn," by the same post, had des- 
patched a letter to Madame Esterella, which was 
brief and very much to the point — 

"The Countess of Runcorn has recommended 
Madame Esterella to Mrs. Ikestein, who will call 
shortly to procure two Drawing-room dresses for 
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the presentation of herself and her daughter. As 
Mrs. Ikestein is exceedingly wealthy, no expense 
need be spared; and, in accordance with the ar- 
rangement confirmed in Madame Estrella's letter 
of yesterday, a commission of fifty per cent, will 
be payable to Lady Runcorn. No doubt Madame 
Esterella could find an opportunity to remark to 
Mrs. Ikestein that an expensive dress is in hand 
at the same time for Lady Runcorn, and that it 
would be a graceful act on the part of Mrs. Ike- 
stein, and one very usual under the circumstances, 
if Mrs. Ikestein were to defray the cost. If Ma- 
dame Esterella comes to such an arrangement. Lady 
Runcorn will be satisfied if she receives half the 
stated cost of such a dress. It will not, however, 
be necessary for any dress to be made or sent, as 
Lady Runcorn has several that will answer the pur- 
pose. Lady Runcorn would remind Madame 
Esterella that a prompt settlement would be the 
precursor of many similar orders." 

A week later Madame Esterella forwarded a 
registered letter containing banknotes for £300. 
The dressmaker knew how to conduct her busi- 
ness, and had satisfied herself as to the means at 
the command of Mrs. Moses Ikestein. 

"Lady Runcorn" subsequently took occasion to 
recommend a lady who taught deportment for such 
occasions, and other tradesmen's names followed 
m rapid succession. 
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The succession was a deal too rapid for Mr. 
Moses Ikestein. He knew — ^none better— of the 
heavy commissions which were demanded, and paid, 
in connection ^ith such deals, and the thought that 
the money was really all coming out of his own 
pocket was more than he could bear, and a good 
deal of his spare time was devoted to the vain en- 
deavour to get some of the money back. 

"Private and confidential" letters from Messrs. 
Stone and Moss, stock and share dealers, were bom- 
barded into "Lady Runcorn's" letter-box. Divi- 
dends, finally at the rate of two hundred per cent. 
per annum, were guaranteed, on the personal re- 
sponsibility of the firm, upon certain stocks which 
were recommended, of which Mr. Moses Ikestein 
held much valueless scrip. But by the use of the 
address Sir John at once recognised (and correctly) 
that the eminent stockbroking firm of Stone and 
Moss happened to be only an alias for Mr. Ike- 
stein. In consequence no reply was sent, nor did 
the tempting offers of Messrs. Van Eyck and Co., 
money-lenders, meet with a more favourable re- 
sponse. Sir John had experienced something of the 
thoroughness with which the wealthy firm of 
Van Eyck and Co. made their "preliminary in- 
quiries." 

Finally, Messrs. Levy and Co. despatched a 
tempting circular, offering, in view of the London 
Season, to supply on hire valuable diamonds, suit- 
ably mounted, from their extensive stock. Sir John, 
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of course, guessed that this was but one more alms, 
but this proposition promised the chance of a deal, 
and he replied to the circular, asking for terms and 
suggestions. The answer came by return of post. 
Messrs. Levy and Co. would be willing to hire 
diamonds to the approximate value of £10,000, in 
the form of a tiara, necklace, and bracelets, for 
£500 for the Season, or £100 for any single oc- 
casion, on receipt of satisfactory references. "Lady 
Runcorn" sent a remittance of £100, and gave the 
name of Mrs. Ikestein as a reference, chuckling as 
he did so. The jewels would be required for the 
purpose of the June Drawing-room. 

Moses Ikestein was on thorns. He was reluc- 
tant to injure his own credit in any quarter by 
saying that his wife was not a sufficiently good 
reference, and finally decided to risk the gems, but 
wrote saying his confidential clerk would call and 
deliver the stones at "Lady Runcorn's" address, 
if she would make an appointment. 

In reply, "Lady Runcorn" was very distressed, 
but her house was shut up, a caretaker merely call- 
ing daily to forward her letters. She would, how- 
ever, send for the diamonds when she needed them, 
after her return to town. 

In due course, "Lady Runcorn" wrote to Mrs. 
Ikestein to say that she had arranged to attend the 
June Drawing-room on the 20th of the month. 
She would be returning on the i8th, and would 
she and Mr. and Miss Ikestein dine with her quiet- 
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ly on the 19th? "Lady Runcorn" was sorry to 
find that Lord Runcorn's state carriage, upon the 
use of which she had been counting, was not avail- 
able, and she would have to take advantage of 
Mrs. Ikestein's generosity. If Mrs. Ikestein had 
not a state carriage in use, might "Lady Runcorn" 
recommend the firm of Box and Wheeler, of Ox- 
ford Street? 

By the same post "Lady Runcorn" arranged 
terms for the payment of a commission, and in- 
formed Messrs. Box and Wheeler that she under- 
stood they had a carriage which would be the most 
suitable, if they would kindly arrange with Mrs. 
Ikestein, when she called, for the hire of it for 
the day in question. 

When that lady did call, she was informed that 
her ladyship had selected a carriage, so Mrs. Ike- 
stein paid, supposing, of course, that "Lady Run- 
corn" would know what was suitable for the oc- 
casion, but inwardly dubious of the gorgeous ap- 
pearance of the bright yellow coach which was 
pointed out to her, and which had previously been 
used by a sheriff of the City of London. 

On the morning of the 19th a messenger called 
on Messrs. Levy and Co., and asked for a 
parcel for Lady Runcorn, which was delivered to 
him. 

Sir John pawned the diamonds for £3500. Be- 
tween five and six that evening a telegram reached 
the Ikesteins: — 
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'^Regret exceedingly that I have to leave town 
for a few hours hope you will not mind my post- 
poning our little dinner-party until day after to- 
morrow Shall call for Mrs and Miss Ikestein at 
9 30 to-morrow evening have ordered carriage to 
meet us at your house Felicia Runcorn'^ 

The next day was a busy one for Mrs. Ikestein. 
Quite Ignorant of the fact that "Drawing-room 
teas" had ceased with the inauguration of evening 
Courts, Mrs. Ikestein had invited everybody she 
knew, and many besides whom she did not, to tea 
on the fateful day. The visitors departed, and 
Mrs. and Miss Ikestein after a hasty meal sat on 
in their drawing-room in attitudes of uncomfortable 
stiffness as the evening wore away. The chariot, 
resplendent with the arms of the City of London 
and other heraldic embellishments, arrived, and 
stood waiting at the door in the midst of an admir- 
ing throng. 

As the important hour of 9 130 approached, Mrs. 
Ikestein had difficulty in restraining her anticipa- 
tions of making the more intimate acquaintance of 
"her dear friend,'* the Countess of Runcorn, and 
of making her bow to Royalty. The clock struck 
the half-hour. The Countess was late, but then, 
of course, people in her position were never punc- 
tual. In an agony of impatience she watched the 
clock — ^ten— half-past ten — eleven — eleven-thirty ; 
and still no Countess. So the carriage was at length 
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dismissed, and Mrs. Ikestein, Drawing-room dress, 
Court coiffure and all, threw herself on the sofa, 
and burst into passionate hysterical weeping. 

"To think of being made to look so small before 
all my friends," she wailed, as she dabbed her 
handkerchief to her streaming eyes. 

Let us draw a veil over the household scene which 
followed. No woman likes to be brought to the 
ground with a crash from a pedestal which she 
has mounted with boasts and triumph, after bidding 
her friends to look on and envy her in her progress. 

Moses Ikestein vowed vengeance deep, and 
swore he would have his money back from Lady 
Runcorn ; and that night, late though the hour was, 
he sallied forth and called at — Sloane Street. But 
he was too late. A few hours previously Sir John 
had left, and his plans were laid so well, and so 
carefully carried out, that not a clue had he left 
behind him. At the hour when Moses Ikestein 
was raving outside the empty house in Sloane Street, 
Sir John Kynnersley was totalling up his profits. 
He had received £3500 for the diamonds, £1000 
for the presentation, and altogether £500 for com- 
missions. From this he had to deduct £80 rent he 
had paid for the house in Sloane Street, other small 
incidental expenses which £20 would cover, and 
£100 deposit on the diamonds; a net profit of 
£4800. 

Sir John totted the figures up, and as he tore 
up the scrap of paper, and tossed it into the fire- 
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place before setting it alight, he muttered to him- 
self with a grim little chuckle, "Another thousand 
and we shall be square, but I'd halve it if only I 
dared let him know who it is who has scored off 
him so terrifically." It cost Sir John no little effort 
to keep the information to himself. 

A few days only of inquiry, unfettered by pos- 
sible future consequences, convinced Moses Ike- 
stein that the real Lady Runcorn could not possib- 
ly have been concerned in the matter, and that the 
simple explanation was that he had been cleverly 
swindled. Mrs. Ikestein scouted the very sugges- 
tion of calling in the police and a public exposure. 
On that. Sir John had reckoned. But Moses Ike- 
stein never sat down tamely under an injury, and 
he passed all the papers on to Dennis Yardley, the 
well-known private detective. 

Yardley could make nothing of the case. But 
as he brooded over it an idea struck him. He 
unearthed from one of his pigeon-holes the notes 
signed John Smith which had played such an im- 
portant part in the affair of "The Countess's Brace- 
let," and the original of the telegram which had 
given the instruction to the trainer to deliver Har- 
vestgate, the Derby winner, to the Duke of Chel- 
sea. These he placed on the table by the side of 
the letters from "Lady Runcorn." There could 
be no doubt of it. They were all in the same hand- 
writing, and Yardley realised that one of the clev- 
erest swindlers of the century had pitted his wits 
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against the forces of law and order, and up to the 
present time had scored heavily, hands down, and 
twice at the expense of Moses Ikestein. 

NoW| was that sheer accident or was it design ? 
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CHAPTER IV 

HOW SIR JOHN GOT HIS OWN BACK 

OW, Sir John, I presume you are an 
ordinarily prudent man. What steps 
did you take to satisfy yourself of 
the solvency of this company?'* 
**Mr. Ikestein told me it was a 
good investment." 

"Oh, you did take advice, then ? What dividend 
did you expect to receive on your money?" 

"I was told they had been paying ten per cent." 
"Yes; and then there were your director's fees? 
Let me see," said Mr. Keighley Watson, the emi- 
nent K.C., as he turned over the sheets of his brief. 
"Oh, yes — I see you were to receive £200 a 
year." And the barrister straightened his shoul- 
ders, and pulled his silken gown round his portly 
figure as his hands fell to their accustomed grip 
on his coat lappels. 

"Now, I should like to ask you. Sir John, what 
you profess to know of the various processes com- 
prised in the manufacture of boot-blacking?" 
The baronet remained silent. 
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"I am afraid I must trouble you to answer my 
question." 

"I know nothing," Sir John sulkily replied. 

"You surprise me I I understand you were a 
director for nearly a quarter of a year. Surely you 
inspected the works, and watched the processes of 
manufacture?" 

"No, I never went near them. The directors' 
meetings were held at the secretary's office in Queen 
Victoria Street." 

"Then perhaps you were accustomed to these 
matters of high finance, in which this boot-polish- 
making concern seems most unwarrantably to have 
been taking part?" 

"No, I knew nothing of such matters." 

"Well, then, was it your great business experi- 
ence the directors were so anxious to secure ? Had 
you been connected with any commercial enterprise 
previously ? 

"No, I had not." 

"Well, gentlemen," said Mr. Watson, turning 
to the jury, "we have this remarkable discovery. 
We have one of the directors of a boot-blacking 
manufactory— oh, I beg pardon, a boot-polish 
manufactory — ^who doesn't even know what black- 
ing is made of — ^who never even troubled to go 
near the works — ^who knows nothing of finance and 
less of ordinary commercial business. Yet he has 
the audacity, the amazing audacity, to swindle the 
poor shareholders of the company out of £200 a 
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year in director's fees for services of not the slight- 
est value to anybody. Two hundred pounds a year, 
gentlemen — rank imposture, it seems to mel" 

"You dirty cadi I never got a cent, and you 
know it: they had my £10,000." 

The baronet had been kept on the rack for 
hours by the sneering barrister. 

"Sir John Kynnersley, I cannot permit language 
of that kind," thundered the judge. 

The K.C., blandly smiling, bowed to the judge 
as if he would depreciate any notice being taken 
of the little outburst, and continued — 

"Well, then, Sir John, if you wish to pose as 
the innocent imbecile who has himself been de- 
frauded, I think, if his lordship will pardon my use 
of the expression, that we can best sum up the curi- 
ous situation which has been disclosed by saying 
that you occupied the front-page position of the 
'titled nonentity.' Thank you, Sir John, I have 
no further questions to ask." 

And the baronet, seething with rage and indig- 
nation, was bowed out of the witness-box. 

When the court adjourned for lunch. Sir John 
waylaid the eminent K.C. in the central hall, which 
was full of lounging idlers. 

"Mr. Watson," he said in a ringing voice, "your 
mother was my grandfather's scullery-maid, and 
your father was his butler. One can't make a silk 
purse from a sow's ear, or breed a gentleman from 
the gutter, and I make allowance for you. But 
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all things come to those who do but wait, and so 
sure as my name is what it is, I will make you look 
twenty times as big a fool as you have made me 
to-day. For the present that will be sufficient." 
And a stinging blow was planted on the barrister's 
face. 

Several policemen immediately rushed up, and 
were proceeding to take the baronet into custody. 

"Oh," he laughed, "that man won't prosecute. 
I know too much of his family history. He just 
forgot my grandfather had changed his name since 
his father was butler, robbing the old man right 
and left." 

Sir John was right. Mr. Watson declined any 
further proceedings, but he never forgave the sting- 
ing repayment he had received for his insult. He 
had taken advantage of his position, and even a 
rat driven into a comer will bite back. 

• ••••• 

Sir John Kynnersley, for the rest of his life, 
always remembered the morning he had spent in 
the witness-box, and "until he got his own back" 
he cherished a bitter enmity against the pompous 
K.C. It was eight or nine years afterwards before 
his real opportunity came, but his enmity had not 
slumbered, nor had it diminished one whit. The 
barrister had not been left to chance, meantime. 
There was an occasion on which the careful sub- 
stitution of a bogus ballot-box in course of transit 
had deprived Mr. Keighley Watson of the safe 
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seat in Parliament upon which he had set such 
store, and had also spent so much money; and there 
were two or three occasions on which the eminent 
counsel had pleaded eloquently and at length for 
a perfectly imaginary client, and had found, after 
a hard day's forensic effort, that neither client, fee, 
nor solicitor could be traced. There was even one 
occasion (it had needed very careful manipulation) 
in which Mr. Watson had — ^such were his instruc- 
tions — ^been put up to develop an amazingly in- 
genious case, which he had done with great ability. 
It had seemed so very simple, as outlined in his 
instructions, that he had never bothered to verify 
the precedents or even the law supplied to him in 
his brief. And when he had finished, Mr. Ashley 
Tempest, the most able of the juniors at the Bar, 
had quietly risen, and led the Court from peal of 
laughter to peal of laughter, and with gentle sar- 
casm and thundering invective had shown that not 
a single one of the cases cited could be found quoted 
in any law book, and had finally shown that none 
had ever been tried. To this day the Bar talks 
of the awful roasting which Tempest administered 
to Watson. It was not till afterwards, when 
the K.C. failed to discover the firm of solicitors 
for whom he had appeared (his brief had been 
marked five hundred guineas, and he was heavily 
in debt) that he took the bull by the horns and 
called on Tempest, whom he knew slightly, to 
ask him if he could put him in touch through the 
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firm that had briefed him. Tempest's clerk turned 
up the papers. The two barristers had both, it 
then appeared, been briefed by fictitious firms — 
neither had had a consultation, and Tempest's fee 
of fifty guineas had accompanied his brief — and 
neither of the firms nor their addresses appeared 
in the Law List. 

There was another occasion, too; but those are 
other stories which may, or may not, be told here- 
after. Sir John had planned them all, and had 
chuckled over their uniform success; but he had 
considered them as mere hors d^osuvres prepara- 
tory to the solid repast to which he looked for- 
.ward, and for which he hoped and waited, when 
he could feel that the score between himself and 
the barrister might be wiped out with the same 
equanimity with which one cancels equal quantities 
on both sides of an equation. The time came when 
the cancelling was done. 

• ••... 

"Kynnersley, you've just missed the very deuce 
of a lark here," said a friend of his, as he sat over 
his tea and toast one afternoon at his club. 

"That's a pity. What was it?" 

"Do you know Keighley Watson, the K.C.?" 

"Know the beast, I should think I do; but I 
didn't know he was a member here." 

"Well, it was news to me as well. I don't think 
he is. I expect somebody must have brought him 
in, only nobody would own him as a guest after the 
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row. Well, he was sitting over there by the fire, 
and a chap — ^young Charlesworth they say he is — 
came in, and slanged Watson all the names he 
could lay his tongue to for not paying up some 
money he'd lost to him at cards. I didn't hear 
all the boy said ; but, as far as I could make it out, 
Watson had won a lot of money off the young 'un 
at different times, and had it; but when he lost 
he never paid. I distinctly heard Charlesworth 
say, *It's the third time: I let the first two slide, 
but I want some money myself now, and you've 
got to pay this time. I'm sick of your excuses. 
It's ridiculous to pretend you haven't got £20.' 
Watson said he hadn't got it about him, and began 
to bluster. The boy said a cheque would do. 
Watson hadn't got his cheque-book. The boy sim- 
ply rang for a blank club cheque-form. Watson 
filled it up ; but the boy, when he had looked at it, 
called him a dirty thief, and said he hadn't asked 
for a post-dated cheque. And then the real slang- 
ing match began, and finally Watson had to own 
up that he had been speculating heavily for some 
time past and hadn't any money at his bank, and 
was broke to the world." 

"Well, I'm damned glad to hear it. I owe him 
a fair-sized grudge myself," said Kynnersley. 
"The man's an unmitigated swine." 

Sir John finished his tea and toast, but the con- 
versation with his neighbour flagged, for the 
baronet was evidently deep in a brown study. At 
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eight he dined ; but he was absent-minded, and never 
noticed that the waiter brought the fish a second 
time in lieu of the entree. He played a game of 
billiardsi and looked surprised when the marker 
remonstrated with him for playing with the red 
ball. The truth was, Sir John*s clever brain was 
busy hatching out a little plan, and he had but 
scant attention to spare for other matters. Final- 
ly, he put down his cue, and returned to the smok- 
ing-room, and hour after hour he lay back in a 
comfortable armchair gazing into vacancy, puffing 
up rings of smoke to the ceiling, and thinking hard. 
Sir John felt he must verify his recollections about 
the facts relating to the inmates of a certain house. 
As yet his information was only second-hand. 
• ••••• 

A few days later, Mr. Keighley Watson de- 
scended from his bedroom in a very bad temper to 
the unappetising breakfast of eggs and bacon 
which awaited him in the self-styled fashionable 
boarding-house in Inverness Terrace, Bayswater, 
which he made his home. Several letters — chiefly 
bills — ^but none of them of a pleasing nature — ^were 
lying by the side of his plate when he came down- 
stairs, and a hurried perusal of them only served 
to make his temper a little more irritable than it 
had been previously. The sole occupant of the 
room when he entered it was Miss Janet MacTav- 
ish, one of the pathetically would-be youthful 
spinsters for whose especial benefit the boarding- 
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house seems to have been created. Miss Mac- 
Tavish was fifty, and the daughter of a pork 
butcher, and her life was passed in endeavouring 
to conceal both facts. For many months she had 
looked on Mr. Watson ; with a favouring eye had 
her little ingratiating smiles been directed towards 
him. She it was who, if Mr. Watson came late 
to breakfast, had kept his bacon and coffee hot. 
Once, when the other boarders had greedily fin- 
ished all the toast. Miss MacTavish had, with 
great difficulty and much struggling with a short 
fork and a tiresome fire, made him some fresh toast. 
"Hope springs eternal in the female breast," and 
in spite of scant thanks and sometimes severe snubs 
from the ungrateful barrister. Miss MacTavish 
believed that his sentiments towards her were, at 
least, not unkindly. She greeted him this morning 
eagerly. 

"Oh, Mr. Watson, I thought you were never 
coming. See, I've kept your bacon under this 
plate, and your coffee is here." 

Watson scowled. "Oh, I do wish you wouldn't 
bother. Don't want any." 

The poor lady's face fell. "But you must/' she 
faltered, and took the plate off the unfortunate 
rashers of bacon. "It really isn't cold. Do try it." 

Watson sat down. "Oh, all right," he said, 
ungraciously. "Hand it over here. Beastly stuff 
they do give one here. I shan't stay much longer." 

"You wouldn't leave, surely, Mr. Watson? Oh, 
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how we should all miss you I You know it wouldn't 
be the same place without you." 

Poor Miss MacTavishl Her face was not in- 
tended by nature to pour forth these sweet noth- 
ings. Watson looked at her, at the features of the 
plainest and hardest Scottish type, the ugly grey 
hair strained back from the high narrow forehead, 
and scowled again. There was something about 
Miss MacTavish that was physically repellant to 
him. 

"Don't see what it matters to you," he grunted. 
"I don't want to be rude, Miss MacTavish, but 
for goodness' sake let me go on with my breakfast." 

"Well, you might have thanked me for keeping 
it warm," plaintively said the fair Janet, almost 
in tears. 

"I don't thank you," said Watson, savagely; his 
last remnant of politeness going. "I don't want 
it kept warm; I don't care a curse if it's cold. I 
hate being fussed over and bothered, so there !" 

And with that he jumped up and banged the 
door after him, leaving the unfortunate lady dis- 
solved in tears. 

In an added temper Watson went on to his cham- 
bers in the Temple. During the course of the 
morning a draft will was delivered, marked with 
a fee of twenty guineas, for his opinion whether 
certain bequests therein of a charitable nature would 
be held valid. The work was not of the particular 
kind the barrister was usually concerned in, and 
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Watson was surprised that it had been sent to his 
chambers. But twenty guineas was too large a 
sum to be thrown away, and he began to peruse it 
carefully, with a view of writing his opinion. 

To his utter amazement he found the draft 
was of the will of Miss Janet MacTavish, spinster, 
of Tllquihillie, co. Perth, presently residing at No. 
— , Inverness Terrace, Bayswater. There were 
no legacies to near relatives such as* brothers or 
sisters or nephews, but two legacies, each of £5000, 
were left to others of the name under the descrip- 
tion of "kinsmen." 

Watson was surprised. He would have guessed, 
had he thought, that Miss MacTavish might pos- 
sibly possess £120 to £150 per annum, and his 
astonishment increased as, adding up the amount 
of the legacies, he saw that apart from what the 
residuary legatee might receive, no less a sum than 
£63,000 had been disposed of, the bulk being left 
to various charities, chiefly Scottish. 

"Needs must, when the devil drives," and there 
is no more stinging lash than the imperative need 
of money to silence pressing creditors. He thought 
for some time, and finally, putting all the papers 
in his pocket, he went at once to the office of Moses 
Ikestein, the money-lender. When he was admitted 
he made no scruple about the matter, but passed 
over all the papers to the Jew to read, including 
the letter which had come with the draft. The 
money-lender read them carefully. 
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"Well," he said, "what do you want me to 
do?" 

"I know that woman. She lives in the same 
boarding-house that I do. I had no idea she had 
more than the usual few hundreds, but her 
father was a pork-butcher, so it is quite likely. I 
can marry her any day I like to ask her, and I 
propose to ask her without delay; and I want to 
know if you will lend me £500 till I get married?" 

"How do you know she's got this money?" 

"Well, test it. You see she mentions different 
shares. She leaves her shares in the Aerated Bread 
Company to the Pension and Depot Fund of that 
company. Now, you can easily find out if she has. 
shares." 

As it turned out later, when Ikestein did inquire, 
Miss MacTavish was the registered proprietor of 
some £200 in shares. 

The Jew read the will again, and said: "If the 
lady is smitten with your agreeable charms, Mr. 
Watson, as you say she is, perhaps this has been 
sent to you for the mere purpose of what is vul- 
garly called 'bringing you up to scratch.' Do you 
know the solicitor?" 

"No, I don't. If I did, he'd probably know my 
usual line is company work." 

Ikestein picked up a Law List, and consulted it. 

"There is a solicitor of that name," he said, 
"only qualified a couple of ye^rs ago; but there's 
no address given here. I expect that's the man." 
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Finally, the Jew ended the interview by saying — 
"No, I won't lend you a penny now, but one of 
my young women shall take rooms at the boarding- 
house you are at, and if she reports favourably, I 
don't mind, when you are engaged, advancing you 
£500." 

"What shall you want for it?" 
"£2000 within a month of your wedding-day." 
"That's stiff," replied the barrister. 
"I know it, but the security's rotten, Mr. 
Watson." 

Watson returned to his familiar boarding-house 
that evening resolved not to let the grass grow 
under his feet. His first care must be to remove 
the unfortunate impression made by his bad tem- 
per of the morning. He had armed himself with 
a large bunch of roses, which he thought might go 
far towards soothing Miss MacTavish's feel- 
ings. 

That lady, gloomily attiring herself in tBe black 
skirt and silk blouse which are de rigueur in all 
boarding-houses for dinner, was sent into the 
seventh heaven of delight by the appearance of the 
overworked servant of the establishment bearing 
the roses, "With Mr. Watson's compliments, and 
would Miss MacTavish accept these flowers?" 

"Oh, Maryl" gushed Miss MacTavish; "but 
are you quite sure he sent them — and for me?" 

"Yes, miss," said Mary, with great apprecia- 
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tion of the situation. "Aren't they lovely, miss? 
And he was so particular I should bring them at 
once, miss. Surely you'll wear one, miss ? Oh, he 
v/ould be so pleased if you'd wear one 1" 

Janet blushed and smiled, and finally chose with 
great care a rose, which was fastened into her 
dress by Mary. She felt so nervous she hardly 
dared descend to the dining-room to meet the as- 
tonished eyes of the other boarders, but with 
Mary's encouragement the deed was done. Wat- 
son, looking up on her late entrance, felt he could 
have screamed with mingled rage and amusement 
at the air of coy bashfulness with which Miss Mac- 
Tavish sidled into her seat. But he thought of the 
£60,000 1 It was worth it! 

After dinner, he went up to the drawing-room, 
where Miss MacTavish was sitting playing her 
accustomed game of Patience. 

"I have been wanting to talk to you all day, to 
ask your forgiveness for my brusquerie to you this 
morning, dear Miss MacTavish. But if you knew 
what agonies of neuralgia I had suffered all night, 
you would really forgive me. I could not sleep 
at all, and hardly knew what I was saying. To 
think that I could have spoken unkindly to you 
has worried me all day." 

Miss MacTavish was all smiles and blushes at 
once. 

"Oh, Mr. Watson, you mustn't think of it; it 
was nothing. I am so sorry. Jre you better now ? 
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I do hope so. And how can I thank you for these 
lovely flowers?" 

"You have thanked me — ^by wearing one," said 
Watson, with his most fascinating smile. 

"Oh, how sweet of you to say that 1 They are 
my favourite flowers. But how good of you to 
ever think of me, Mr. Watson." 

"I should not like to say how often I do think 
of you, Miss MacTavish. Indeed, you would say 
it was presumption." 

The flattered spinster felt as though the heavens 
were opening. In all her plain and ugly life no 
one had ever spoken words of admiration to her, 
no man had ever lowered his voice to whisper in 
her ear, and now this man whom she had for long 
looked upon with timid admiration, was singling 
her out and "making love." Yes, this certainly 
must be making love. Her poor scarlet cheeks 
burned more and more, and her fingers trembled as 
she strove to answer him carelessly. 

"Indeed, I shouldn't, Mr. Watson. You 
couldn't be presuming. But I do hope you won't 
think any more about leaving us all, as you said 
this morning." 

Watson smiled reassuringly. "Did I say so? 
Well, I shall not yet, certainly ; though I have been 
thinking lately that a boarding-house is not all 
there is to be desired, comfortable as we are. Well, 
perhaps it is too soon now ; but to confess the truth, 
Miss MacTavish, I have been thinking that a home 
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of my own would be so much nicer. I have been 
making all sorts of delightful plans — ^but perhaps 
I ought not to say all this to you yet." 

"Why not yet?" faltered Miss MacTavish, who 
hardly knew if she were standing on her head or 
her heels. 

Watson hesitated. Well, why? he thought. No 
time like the present. May as well get it over. 

"If I may tell you?" he whispered. 

"Oh, do," said Miss MacTavish. "You — ^you 
don't mean that you are going to get married?" 
she added fearfully. 

Watson looked at her roguishly. "That de- 
pends," he said. "Oh, Miss MacTavish, if I may 
venture to hope 1" 

"Oh, Mr. Watson I" The poor spinster clasped 
her thin hands. Surely, surely, this could not be 
true. But Watson put his hands on them. 

"Janet — ^may I say Janet?" he murmured — 
"will you be my wife?" 

Miss MacTavish rose like a frightened girl, 
and looked at him. Then she burst into tears. 

"Oh, Mr. Watson, if you knew how I've longed 
for this moment 1" and she flung her arms round 
his neck, which Watson managed to endure with 
equanimity by concentrating his thoughts on the 
£6o,ooo. Certainly he was earning it hardly, he 
reflected, as he pecked dutifully at Miss MacTav- 
ish's wrinkled cheek. And then he inwardly mur- 
mured a devout thanksgiving as one of the other 
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boarders entering the room ended the embarrassing 
situation. 

A week later, and as a matter of fact before 
any engagement was made public, Ikestein had ad- 
vanced the £500. The report of the lady-boarder, 
whom he had paid to pump Miss MacTavish, was 
delivered very promptly, and left no doubt as to 
the issue if Mr. Watson should decide to pro- 
pose. But there was one thing that the lady de- 
tective could glean no details about. Miss Mac- 
Tavish was as close as wax over her money matters. 
As the report said, much of her jewelry was un- 
doubtedly of value, though all of it hopelessly old- 
fashioned. She never owed money; but she spent 
little; and she could not be induced to talk upon 
the subject. She undoubtedly spoke of Tilquihillie 
as her home, and on this report Ikestein had lent 
the money. 

Watson was tempted to suggest a marriage set- 
tlement for the purpose of making certain that the 
lady possessed the wealth he had seen written down ; 
but careful consideration of the point reminded 
him that settled money is not easy to deal with, 
and Watson wanted money badly, and that in cash, 
and not in expectations. 

Watson pleaded hard for a quiet ceremony; but 
Miss MacTavish would not be denied the reaping 
of the pleasure she had planned all her life, and 
as a result the boarding-house laid itself out to 
do honour to the occasion. The proprietress had 
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insisted on the wedding taking place from that 
address, and on the auspicious day, punctual to the 
moment, Miss MacTavish was handed down the 
steps resplendent in white satin, a lengthy train, 
and orange blossoms, to the waiting brougham, 
horsed by a pair of rosetted and beribboned 
greys. 

The reception passed as do most other similar 
occasions, and finally the bride and bridegroom 
departed amidst showers of rice, confetti, and old 
slippers, to Victoria station en route for Dover, 
Calais, and Paris, where they proposed to spend 
the honeymoon. 

For three days after the wedding ceremony all 
was sunshine. Then the storm burst. 

Mrs. Watson sought her husband with a dep- 
recating look on her face. 

"Keighley, dear," she said, "I am so sorry to 
trouble you. But do you know that I've been so 
very foolish as to buy myself a new hat ; it is com- 
ing this afternoon, and I find I have not enough 
money to pay for it. Could you give me some?" 

The husband looked up with an indulgent 
smile. 

"What extravagance, my dear 1 But really, my 
love, I am awfully sorry ; but I am very short my- 
self. Can you give a cheque on your own account? 
I could get it cashed here easily enough." 

Mrs. Watson hesitated, blushed. "Well, the 
fact is, dear, that you see, I have unfortunately 
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overdrawn my little account. So many expenses, 
you see. I am so sorry." 

Watson turned round to look at her. "Over- 
drawn your account, dearl But, God in heaven, 
you can't have spent £300 this yearl Haven't 
you a large deposit at the bank?" 

His wife stared at him aghast. Had her 
Keighley lost his reason ? 

"No, dear. Deposit? Why, I never had 
enough to save anything out of." 

Watson sprang to his feet with a shout. 

"Have you or have you not got £60,000 ? Don't 
stop, you fool, you must know. Answer me at 
once. Go on, don't I tell you I" 

He had seized her shoulder, and was shaking it 
violentlv. 

The poor woman in terror could say nothing. 

"Answer mel" he shook her again. 

"No, of course I haven't; you know I haven't, 
Keighley," she stammered. 

Watson left his hold of her, and stood still, sud- 
denly calm with despair. 

"Would you mind telling me," he asked icily, 
"if you have any money at all, and if so, how 
much?" 

Poor, poor Janet 1 She still did not quite un- 
derstand, but she managed somehow to convey the 
intelligence of her £150 per annum to the raging, 
desperate, disappointed man, baulked of a lifetime's 
end and aim and goal. To his credit be it spoken. 
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Watson was no fool, and realised at once that the 
mistake was not of her making. Her manner was 
transparent. Like a flash it came to him that some 
one had had him, and had him badly, and scored 
all along the line. Then and there he registered a 
vow that he would never rest till he had found 
out who it was who landed him in his present situa- 
tion. 

Two days later the newly married pair returned 
from Paris. Neither had the money to prolong 
their visit to greater length. They had postponed 
taking a house or furnishing until their return, 
which, as Watson afterwards remarked, was a 
special interposition of Providence. He simply 
took his wife to live with him in chambers. 

Ikestein was promptly on the scene with a de- 
mand for the payment of £2000, and Watson had 
no alternative but to file his petition. 

Mr. and Mrs. Watson are now vainly trying 
to exist in an out-of-the-way village in Holland 
upon her income. Luckily they have no others save 
themselves to provide for. 

• .•••• 

"Now look here. Mason," said Sir John to his 
solicitor when their greetings had been accom- 
plished, and the baronet had sunk luxuriously into 
the "client's chair." "This is professional, of 
course, and I want to know how I stand." 

And then into the astounded ears of the man of 
law he poured the whole tale with the bare naked- 
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ness of fact, ending, "IVe had my revenge on the 
swine, and he's getting compound Gehenna back 
in return for what he gave me. It ought to be 
enough, of course, but it isn't. I hate the bounder, 
and I've waited nearly ten years to pay him out, 
and I've done it, but I want him to know that it 
was / who did it, and I want the beggar to know 
why I went to the trouble. Now if I write and 
tell him and do my little crow, will any action lie 
against me? I myself don't see that he can get 
at me, but I want to be certain." 

"The only risk I see is your posing as a solicitor. 
They can imprison you for that." 

"Well, I thought of all that. I never professed 
or pretended to be a solicitor; I was particularly 
careful on that point." 

"Are you sure? What had you got on your 
notepaper?" 

"Simply the name without any occupation, and 
my address. On the outside of my door is a brass 
plate which I had specially made for the purpose. 
It's got the name up, and underneath 'Estate 
Agent.' Now, the beggar never troubled to come 
himself to the ofEce, or send his clerk, else he would 
have known at once. Not being a barrister or a 
solicitor, I'm not supposed to know the etiquette 
of the Bar. I want Counsel's opinion, and I send 
to a barrister for it. It's his place, not mine, to 
look after the etiquette of the Bar, and refuse his 
opinion save through a solicitor." 
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"Yes, I think you arc right'*; and Sir John 
Kynnersley went home and wrote an unvarnished 
letter to Mr. Keighley Watson, K.C. 

And Mr. Keighley Watson, K.C., read it, and 
for the two following days exclusively devoted him- 
self alternately and impartially to cursing Sir John 
and abusing his wife. A week later Mrs. Keighley 
Watson finally decided and announced to her bosom 
friends that she bitterly rued the day she had ever 
seen or spoken to her husband. 

Her husband, hearing of it, asserted that her 
regret was trivial in comparison with his own. 

But Sir John Kynnersley had that righteous 
sense of relief which comes from the successful 
completion of a carefully planned and long antici- 
pated deal. 
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CHAPTER V 

HOW SIR JOHN SOLD A PICTURE 

THE lust of the game was tingling 
through the veins of Sir John. The 
excitement alike of betting and of 
Bridge waned into nothingness when 
compared with the keen joy of pitting 
his wits against those of the world in general. Sir 
John had never known defeat other than his initial 
downfall at the hands of Moses Ikestein. That 
had been merely the easy plucking of a very young 
and unsophisticated pigeon. By now the baronet 
counted himself amongst the hawks, and had re- 
alised that the game was to the keen-witted and the 
strong in the rough and tumble which makes up 
this world. And Sir John, having tasted the joys 
of the game, looked hungrily round at things in 
general for another chance. But itching at the 
back of his mind all the time was the ever-present 
desire to make Moses Ikestein suffer. Look how 
he would, however, his busy brain could not con- 
ceive the opportunity he waited for; plan after 
plan he rejected — they were too small or the risk 
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too great — until at length, by sheer accident, the 
chance came ; and when it did it came in this way : 
Sir John had been staying at a country house 
near Norwich, and had been driven in by his host's 
groom to catch his appointed train back to town. 
Sir John had dawdled over starting, and the horse 
had given trouble, and the result had been that 
the train was missed and a wait of several hours 
became inevitable. The station and its refresh- 
ment-room soon palled, and the bookstall kept 
him from being bored but a short while longer. 
Finally Sir John started to explore the town, and 
in a second-hand furniture shop in one of the 
smaller streets his artistic eye was struck by a por- 
trait of a man in armour. What had caught the 
baronet's attention was the shield of arms in the 
comer of the picture, which Sir John at once recog- 
nised as being the same as the arms of his own 
family. The arms of Kynnersley, like those of 
so many amongst the really ancient families of the 
kingdom, were astonishly simple, being just 
''argent, a fesse gules," and that identical coat of 
arms legitimately appertains to a score of families 
of different names in England alone, whilst, if the 
rest of Europe be added, its owners must be num- 
bered by the hundred. From sheer curiosity Sir 
John entered the shop and asked the price and the 
history of the picture. The furniture dealer pro- 
fessed profound ignorance of its history, and could 
say no more than that he had taken it over with 
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the other stock when he had purchased the busi- 
ness, and that the previous owner had told him 
it came from Brussels. It had been in a loft with 
other odds and ends until a few days previously, 
when, struck by its size and its important-looking 
frame, the dealer had cleaned it up a little and 
brought it downstairs, with, however, but small 
hope of ever effecting a sale. 

Sir John knew something of pictures. He saw 
it was carefully painted; he judged it to be much 
in advance of the ordinary family portrait; but 
what impressed itself upon his mind was the fact 
that, in the pose and the lighting of the armour, 
it bore a marked resemblance to a certain portrait 
by Van Dyck which he had seen a few days pre- 
viously. And then the broad outlines of a plan 
flashed through his mind, and he returned to town 
poorer by £20, but the possessor of the portrait. 
He despatched the painting at once to a well-known 
picture restorer in Paris, and then dropped in at 
his club to dine. Adjourning to the smoking-room 
he flung himself into an easy chair, lighted a cigar, 
and carefully set himself to think out the details 
of one of the most colossal frauds upon which he 
had ever embai^ced. Detail after detail he brought 
out, loophole after loophole he closed, objection 
after objection he provided for, and at last he had 
everything arranged in his own mind to his own 
satisfaction. There was but one weak point that 
he could see — ^the picture itself; he would have 
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given much to have been able to call in a clever 
expert for a candid opinion, but Sir John realised 
the necessity of playing a lone hand when a role 
of injured innocence was involved, and after long 
and anxious thought he decided to run the risk. 
He knew that, provided he played the innocent ass 
sufficiently well, no suspicion of fraud would attach 
to himself, even should his experiment — ^that was 
what Sir John termed it to himself — ^turn out 
badly. 

He returned to his rooms, and all that night he 
spent carefully going through the whole of his be- 
longings. His few heirlooms, his personal jewel- 
lery, a few favourite books, in fact everything he 
wished to retain he packed in some cases which he 
had procured from a neighbouring grocer. These 
being nailed down and corded were the following 
day despatched to a furniture repository and there 
stored in safety. A visit to Wardour Street was 
his next move, and two or three pounds procured 
him a "family portrait" which he thought would 
suit his purpose. The one he h^d selected was 
also a portrait of a man in aj^our, somewhat 
similar in style to the one he had bought in Nor- 
wich. 

The next detail in his carefully thought out 
scheme was the hook he baited and dangled in 
front of Mr. Moses Ikestein. Kynnersley knew 
that Ikestein, though his name did not appear in 
the business, was the principal proprietor in the 
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well-known money-lending bank of MeadowUngs, 
Ld., and to that bank Sir John applied for a loan 
of £200, offering as security a bill of sale on his 
furniture. After the usual haggling the firm con- 
sented to advance £150 on that security, and a 
clerk in their employment attended to make the 
inventory which the English law requires shall be 
attached to every valid bill of sale. With but one 
of those items are we concerned. That one was 
a "portrait of man in armour, crest in corner, 
in gilt frame." 

So far things had gone well. The clerk, an 
Illiterate individual, had cast but a cursory glance 
at the portrait as he had scheduled it, and Sir 
John felt confident he would have no clear recol- 
lection of the details. 

A week or so later the Norwich portrait was 
sent by the picture restorers, under the directions 
of Sir John, to a furnished flat, and Sir John found 
that its appearance of importance and value had 
increased. He sat down in front of it and studied 
it carefully for a couple of hours, and then went 
to the National Gallery and Hertford House and 
examined the genuine Van Dycks exhibited at those 
places. The conclusion he had arrived at in the 
end was that it would take more than the unsus- 
picious amateur to upset the character and pedigree 
with which he proposed to endow the picture, and 
he patted himself upon the back in having as an 
amateur recognised the similarity between Sir An- 
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thony Van Dyck's work and the portrait he had 
picked up. 

His next move was to sell the picture for the' 
sum of £200 as a family portrait to a mythical Mr. 
Solomons, and the correspondence between himself 
as Sir John Kynnersley and himself as Mr. Abra- 
ham Solomons which he laboriously created, even 
to the extent of the properly dated postmarks 
upon the envelopes, was a work of art. It 
had involved the hiring of a small furnished flat 
at Maida Vale, the delivery of the picture at that 
address, its subsequent removal to a deposit 
establishement, and its heavy insurance, but Sir 
John recognised that a game which was worth 
playing at all was worth playing well, and Sif 
John played it as thoroughly as his wits could 
suggest. 

These formalities having been methodically car- 
ried out, the baronet allowed some three months to 
elapse before he felt he was quite justified in play- 
ing his next card in the game. 

Upon this next card depended the whole suc- 
cess of his plan, and it was upon this particular 
move in the game that Sir John had chiefly con- 
centrated his attention, and later on, when it had 
been successful, it was the little item in his plans 
over which he felt the keenest sense of satisfac- 
tion. 

The next step was to arrange terms with a well- 
known Arm of publishers for the printing and pub- 
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Iishing of a certain work "at author's expense." 
Sir John had no wish to have too many questions 
asked about the manuscript. From that time on- 
ward inspired paragraphs in "Literary Notes" and 
under other suitable headings in nearly every organ 
in the Press announced that a remarkable find had 
been made amongst his family papers by the well- 
known baronet, Sir John Kynnersley. Quite by 
accident he had discovered a bundle of papers tied 
up within the folds of an old lease, the parchment 
leaves of which had evidently been used as a wrap- 
ping, but owing to the endorsement as a lease there- 
upon the bundle had been treated as a deed and 
placed with others of a similar nature. Hence its 
preservation unexamined. Upon opening the sup- 
posed lease it had turned out that the bundle of 
papers was really a Diary kept by one of Sir John's 
ancestors during the reign of King Charles I. The 
Diary, which covered a very important period in 
English history, in which the Kynnersley family 
were playing a part of no little consequence, would, 
it was anticipated, throw very considerable light 
upon various political matters at that date. Sir 
John Kynnersley proposed to edit the Diary for 
publication at an early date, when it would be issued 
by Messrs. Kenelen, Short & Co., who were of 
opinion that it would rival, if not greatly exceed 
in importance, the better-known diaries of Evelyn 
and Pepys. 

Whilst literary circles were anxiously awaiting 
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the publication of this Diary, Sir John was not lazy. 
From time to time he communicated historical and 
social notes to the Press in the form of letters, 
these being extracts which he stated he had come 
across in the course of editing the Diary, the 
baronet always taking care these were never of 
sufficient importance to challenge technical exam- 
ination or expert controversy, and yet which all 
somehow were of interest, and had relation to some 
subject or other which had obtained mention in 
some paper within the few days preceding each 
communication. These little extracts all whetted 
the public interest and advertised the existence of 
the Diary. The publishers' announcements by now 
stated that a start had been made with the printing, 
and that publication would take place almost im- 
mediately. 

So matters stood when one morning all the daily 
press contained an account of the "Appalling Loss 
to Literature" which had occurred by the total 
destruction of the original of the Kynnersley Diary. 
The details published by different papers varied 
considerably, but most made allusion to the fact 
that part at least of the Diary was in print, and it 
was to be hoped that a full copy was in the hands 
of the printers. 

A letter from Sir John Kynnersley to the Times 
two days later explained the exact position, and it 
may be well to reprint this letter in full. It ran 
as under — 
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To THE Editor of the Times. 
"Sir: 

"So much kindly interest has been manifested by 
the general public in the issue of the Kynnersley 
Diary which has been announced for almost imme- 
diate publication, that I feel I owe some public 
notification of the great loss — I am afraid histor- 
ically a national loss — ^which I have suffered. On 
the evening of Sunday last I was engaged in mak- 
ing the verbatim copy of the Diary to be sent to 
the printer. In rising from the table I accidentally 
upset my writing-lamp, deluging the papers on the 
table with oil. Before I had time to turn round 
the table wa3 a mass of flame, and in spite of my 
utmost efforts I was unable to prevent the original 
of the Diary from being burnt. 

"Although the Diary extended over a period of 
some years, the entries were not of a daily character, 
and chiefly dealt with either public affairs, or else 
with the expenditure on the estate. The writing 
was small and compact, and consequently there was 
a comparatively small bulk of paper. It was also 
so dry in texture that at any time it was difficult 
to handle. I snatched the burning mass from the 
table, but it had become saturated with oil and 
burnt like tinder before I had a chance of attempt- 
ing to extinguish the flames. 

"I had read through the whole of the Diary, 
but I am sorry to have to inform your readers that 
but a very small portion had been copied. The 
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first twenty pages or so had been written out for 
the printer and set up in type more with the idea 
of a decision as to an experimental form than as 
a serious commencement of the type-setting. These 
twenty pages are all that have been preserved to 
us. I feel sure the public will sympathise with me 
in my own great loss, as indeed I sympathise with 
the public in the disappointment of their anticipa- 
tions of what I can assure them would have been a 
literary and historical treat. 
"I am, Sir, 

"Your obedient servant, 

"John Kynnersley.'* 

In the course of a few weeks the twenty pages 
were published. They had involved Sir John in 
weeks of careful study of contemporary news sheets, 
and of the Diaries of Evelyn and Pepys. As he 
himself admitted to himself, the pitfalls in his way 
would alone have compelled him to limit his out- 
put to such a brief period as they purported to 
cover. As a fragment the Diary was received with 
enthusiasm, and it certainly was an exceedingly 
clever production. With the bulk of it this story 
is not concerned; but there was one entry which 
had an important bearing on it : — 

"21st June: Discharged my Steward for hys in- 
solence. He mayde soe bold as to declare I could 
not a£forde y® money I payed unto S' Ant. Vandike 
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for y* paynting of selfe y° my° harness y* wch I 
did gyffe to my son Charles." 

This entry in the Diary attracted considerable 
attention in art circles, for it revealed the existence 
of a hitherto unknown portrait by the great master 
of the art of portraiture. Considerable interest 
was manifested in the matter, but Sir John could 
throw but little light on the point. As he wrote 
to the Times, when the discussion was at its height, 
Sir Manvers Kynnersley, the writer of the Diary, 
had two sons : an elder son. Sir Danvers Kynners- 
ley, from whom he himself descended; and a 
younger son, Charles — ^no doubt the son referred 
to in the Diary. The descendants of Charles be- 
came extinct in the male line about 1780; but fe- 
male representatives had survived until about thirty 
years ago. At the death of the last descendant, an 
unmarried lady by name Caroline Somerton, at the 
advanced age of eighty-six, one or two heirlooms 
of little intrinsic value and three portraits had come 
into the possession of his father — z godson of the 
old lady— either by specific bequest, or as residuary 
legatee. Sir John added that he had no exact 
knowledge, but doubtless an examination of Miss 
Somerton's will would decide the point, and no 
doubt the portrait would be one of these three. 
Sir John added that the entry had come as a revela- 
don to him, as he had had no idea that one of 
the portraits was a Van Dyck. One of the three 
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which, even to his amateur eye, seemed a much 
better painting than the others, he had disposed of 
a few months ago, for what in the light of present 
knowledge was the ridiculous price of £200, 

A few days later two letters appeared in the 
Times; one from an interested individual who had 
referred to Miss Somerton's will, and had found 
therein a bequest of ''portraits and other heirlooms'' 
to her kinsman. Captain Kynnersley. The second 
letter was from Mr. Abraham Solomons, who 
stated that, struck by th<e undoubted resemblance of 
the portrait to other work by Van Dyck, he had 
made Sir John Kynnersley an offer for the portrait, 
which Sir John had accepted. Owing to his imme- 
diate departure from England, and to the portrait 
having been warehoused for safe keeping during 
his absence, it was not now available, but on his 
return to England he hoped to offer it for exhibi- 
tion at some suitable opportunity. At present he 
could only add that the portrait in question was a 
three-quarter length in armour, the head and face 
being bare, and with the heraldic device of Kyn- 
nersley in the comer. 

Having laid the train to his own satisfaction. 
Sir John made default in payment of the interest 
on the loan to him by Meadowlings, Ld., who im- 
mediately put in an execution under the terms of 
the Bill of Sale which they held. Sir John per- 
mitted the removal of his furniture, and waited 
for events to happen. Now, in the course of six 
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months, the modem furniture of a modem flat 
can be seriously diminished in its value by perfectly 
legitimate wear and tear, and when of malice afore- 
thought the occupant has deliberately taken care 
that the wear and tear shall have occurred in every 
possible way, legitimate and illegitimate, the differ- 
ence in its value, after an interval of some months 
which had included a fire in the principal room, 
may be, as it was, very considerable. To cut mat- 
ters short, the furniture, originally costing about 
£300, sold for £75 only, and Meadowlings had 
advanced £150. Of course the clerk who made 
the inventory was to blame, and with the ingenuity 
of the Hebrew mind he suggested that the Kyn- 
nersley Van Dyck, about which all the world was 
talking, was really the one family portrait men- 
tioned in the inventory attached to the Bill of Sale. 
The firm thought there might be something in the 
point, particularly as a little investigation, added 
to the existence of certain marks upon it, plainly 
showed that the portrait they held had been pur- 
chased in Wardour Street at much about the same 
date, as the Bill of Sale was negotiated. Try how 
they would — and Ikestein was related to the owner 
of the shop in Wardour Street — ^they could not 
find out the exact date of the purchase. The owner 
of the shop took stock on the first of each month; 
the portrait was in the Stock List on the ist of 
April ; it had been sold before the ist of May. The 
Bill of Sale was dated the loth of April. Mr. 
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Abraham Solomon, in reply to an inquiry, informed 
them that he had purchased the portrait from Sir 
John Kynnersley on the 24th of April. Never 
guessing that Sir John had carefully laid a trap 
for the particular benefit of Mr. Moses Ikestein, 
the conclusion seemed pretty obvious that the Van 
Dyck was the portrait mentioned in the inventory ; 
that Sir John had found he had a chance of selling 
it for £200, and had bought the other in Wardour 
Street to take its place. Meadowlings decided it 
might be possible to bluff the truth out of Sir John, 
and proposed to make the attempt. A friendly 
letter was sent, asking if Sir John could make it 
convenient to call at their ofiBce for the purpose of 
concluding the business and cancelling the Bill of 
Sale. Sir John called at the appointed hour, and 
was invited into the manager's private room. 

"I am afraid I have a very unpleasant duty to 
perform. Sir John." 

"Well, what youVe done up to now hasn't been 
very pleasant to me. What else is the matter?" 

"Your furniture has been sold by auction, and 
has only realised half the sum we advanced upon 
it. It appears to have been badly damaged by 
fire." 

"Well, everybody knows about my fire. It's all 
been in the papers. Goodness knows, I lost enough 
by it." 

"How about the insurance money, Sir John?" 

"I had let the policy lapse." 
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*'But there Is a condition in the Bill of Sale 
that it should be kept insured." 

"Yes, you fool, but the penalty was only your 
immediate right to distrain." 

"I am afraid we shall have to bring an action 
against you for negligence." 

"Bring it, and be damned to you I You won't 
win, and if you do, I've got nothing. Your in- 
fernal old thief, Ikestein, swindled my money out 
of me." 

Sir John could see the temper of the manager 
was rising quickly, as he had expected. 

"How about the money you received from the 
sale of our portrait, Sir John?" 

"Your portrait 1 What the devil do you mean ?" 

"Simply this, Sir John : that the portrait by Van 
Dyck, about which there has been so much fuss 
in the papers, was the real one included in the Bill 
of Sale, but that you found you had a chance of 
selling it to this Mr. Solomons, so you sold it, and 
purchased a worthless one in Wardour Street, to 
take its place, assuming we should never notice the 
fraud. Yes, fraud. Sir John. You see we know 
a great deal more than you expected we could find 
out. Do you think we should have advanced £150 
on £80 worth of furniture if we hadn't known that 
one picture was of considerable value?" 
. It was a splendid piece of acting. Sir John let 
himself go red. He stammered, and finally sank 
back in his chair, limp and cowed. The manager 
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felt he had hit upon the truth, and striking a bell, 
a policeman was shown in from the next room. 

"I give this man, Sir John Kynnersley, into 
custody, on a charge of fraud." 

"Very good, sir. I must caution you, Sir John, 
that anything you say will be taken down, and may 
be used in evidence against you. Will you come 
to the station quietly? I suppose I needn't use 
force. Sir John." 

A four-wheeler was quickly called, and the police- 
man, the manager, and Sir John, proceeded to the 
station, where the charge was taken down by the 
inspector on duty, and Sir John was detained in 
custody. Later in the day, he was brought before 
a magistrate, and evidence of arrest having been 
given, he was formally remanded, bail being al- 
lowed. 

Up to that time everything had gone exactly as 
Sir John wished, and as he had anticipated. The 
rest followed in due course. An injunction was 
obtained the following day restraining Mr. Solo- 
mons from parting with the portrait, restraining 
the furniture repository from allowing it to leave 
their custody, and a writ was served upon Mr. 
Solomons claiming the delivery of the portrait and 
a declaration that it was the one mentioned in the 
inventory in the Bill of Sale. 

When, a week later. Sir John was brought up 
on remand, it was pointed out that the facts in 
relation to the same transaction were also in issue 
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in a civil action, and at the request of the prisoner's 
counsel, he was at once committed for trial, bail 
being again allowed, whilst the trial in the King's 
Bench, after an explanation of the circumstances, 
was put down for hearing at an early date. As 
soon as the trial of Meadowlings, Ld. v. Solomons 
opened it was abundantly proved that the Van 
Dyck portrait was sent to the picture-restorer's es- 
tablishment on the 29th of March, and was never 
returned to Sir John Kynnersley's address, but that 
it was sold by Sir John to Mr. Solomons, through 
the introduction of their firm, and delivered direct 
by themselves to Mr. Solomons. Sir John, in 
giving evidence, admitted having purchased the 
second portrait in Wardour Street, to take the place 
of- the one he had sold, but afiBrmed the date of 
the purchase to have been earlier than the Bill of 
Sale. Whilst Sir John's evidence alone might have 
been open to suspicion, that of the business firm, 
keeping accui^ate and detailed books, and having 
no personal interest in the transaction, left no room 
for doubt, although counsel for the plaintiffs com- 
mented severely on the failure of the defendant 
to go into the witness-box. 

The natural consequence of the verdict in the 
trial, Meadowlings, Ld. v. Solomons, put an end 
to the criminal trial, R. v. Kynnersley, the grand 
jury throwing out the bill when as a matter of form 
it came before them. 

Then came Sir John's chance. Briefing Mr. 
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Ashley Tempest, one of the deverest juniors at 
the Bar, he brought an action for £10,000 damages 
for wrongful arrest and malicious prosecution 
against Meadowlings, Ld. Proving the connection 
of Ikestein with the firm, Mr. Tempest eloquently 
described how Ikestein had fleeced Sir John Kyn- 
nersley of his small patrimony, and pleaded for 
common justice for his client. There was no 
Hebrew upon the jury, but there happened to be 
there a man who had once been in the clutches of 
Messrs. Meadowlings, Ld., aifff amidst general ap- 
plause in court, the jury brought in a verdict for 
Sir John for £5000 damages, and the judge, to 
mark his sense of the justice of the verdict, declined 
to grant a stay of execution. 

That, however, was not the end of the matter. 
A paragraph went the round of the press that 
negotiations were pending between Mr. Solomons 
and a well-known firm of picture-dealers for the 
sale of the portrait. An agreement as to price had 
not definitely been arrived at, owing to the ab- 
sence of Mr. Solomons from England, but it was 
credibly reported that the sum offered was 10,000 
guineas. Mr. Solomons, however, understanding 
that the offer, if accepted, would result in the picture 
leaving England, desired to postpone the matter 
for a brief interval, as he had been approached with 
the view of the purchase of the picture by subscrip- 
tion for presentation to the National Gallery. No 
steps, however, were likely to be taken in that direc- 
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tion until after the public exhibition of the portrait, 
and this was inconvenient during Mr. Solomons' 
temporary absence. 

Again Sir John sat down to wait. He had cal- 
culated the probabilities nicely and once more his 
anticipations proved correct. Somerset House 
sent in a demand for estate and succession duty 
on £10,000, the estimated value of the portrait in- 
herited by Sir John Kynnersley from his father. 
In vain Sir John pleaded that he had only received 
£200 for It. As the Solicitor-General urged, in 
. dealing with the case when it came into court, a 
i\ great principle was at stake. The Crown had no 
I wish at all to deal harshly with Sir John, and if 
'; the existence of any portrait at all had been dis- 
closed at the time of the death of Sir John's father, 
the Crown might have been disposed to deal lenient- 
ly with any bond fide mistake in appraising its 
value, but the Crown now learnt of the portrait 
for the first time, and learnt of it as a portrait of 
the approximate value of £10,000, and the 
Crown must have its due. This action must 
be taken as a warning to legatees, not only 
to disclose the whole of the property they in- 
herited, but also to exercise due diligence that the 
probate valuation was properly and honestly made. 
Here there had been neither disclosure nor 
valuation, and though, no doubt, there would be 
a good deal of popular sympathy with Sir 
John, he must nevertheless press for the full 
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rigour of the law to be applied in favour of the 
Crown. 

"You have called no evidence as to the value 
of the portrait, Mr. Solicitor," said the judge. 

"My lord, we are in this difficulty, that the por- 
trait is now in the possession of Mr. Solomons as 
a purchaser for value. We cannot make him a 
party to the present suit, and, as he is not in Eng- 
land, we are unable to serve him with a writ. The 
portrait is supposed to be at a certain repository, 
and we have approached them with a view to its 
production in court and its valuation by experts. 
We are informed that, acting on Mr. Solomons' in- 
structions, they decline to afford us any facilities, 
and are prepared to contest our right to its produc- 
tion to the utmost limit. We have a shrewd sus- 
picion from certain information we have received, 
that Mr. Solomons, fearing the Crown may assert 
a lien upon the picture for the duty, has already 
removed it from this country. To investigate that 
side of the question of course means an enormous 
addition to the costs of this action, with which ad- 
dition it is hardly fair to saddle Sir John. A state- 
ment has appeared in the press that an offer of 
10,000 guineas has been made to Mr. Solomons for 
the picture, and I am prepared with expert evidence 
that that is not an extravagant price for an undoubt- 
ed portrait by Sir Anthony Van Dyck. Of its au- 
thenticity the fragment of the Diary of Sir Man- 
vers Kynnersley, recently published, is ample 
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evidence. In fact, the point is not contested. Under 
the circumstances, therefore, and as the Crown has 
no wish to press with undue severity upon Sir John 
Kynnersley, I have agreed with my learned friend 
who represents Sir John that for the purposes of 
this action, and to save the expense of compelling 
Its production, the portrait shall be taken to be of 
the value of £5000, so that the only point your 
lordship will need to leave to the jury will be 
whether Sir John has or has not to pay duty on 
£5000." 

The verdict, of course, was a foregone conclusion 
for the Crown. 

Then Sir John sued Mr. Solomons for £10,000, 
alleging that he had consulted Mr. Solomons as 
an expert, with a view of ascertaining the value 
of the picture. The evidence was purposely made 
contradictory, and as Sir John was only represented 
on this occasion by *an inexperienced junior, the 
verdict, as intended, was given for the defendant. 
But the trial had all been prominent advertisement. 

By this time the public had accepted the fact of 
the Kynnersley Van Dyck, and when Mr. Solomons 
delicately opened negotiations in America, he had 
little difficulty in disposing of the portrait to a well- 
known American railway magnate for the sum of 
£25,000. "Mr. Solomons" liquidated the pay- 
ment, and the proceeds were invested by Sir John 
in one of the roundabout ways in which he safe- 
guarded his accumulations. He had over this 
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transaction made some £30,000, and from first to 
last his legal and other expenses were under £2000, 
a clear net gain of some £28,000, upon an original 
investment of £20 — a mere fluke, resulting from a 
restive horse and a too punctual train. 
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CHAPTER VI 

HOW SIR JOHN DEALT IN TOBACCO 

SIR JOHN could never quite be certain how 
it was the idea came to strike him, but, 
in thinking it over afterwards, he sup- 
posed the real source of origin lay in the 
many newspaper anticipations of the 
Budget and the conjectures which were then flood- 
ing the press. 

The great drawback, in his own mind, was that, 
scheme how he would, he did not, and could not, 
see how he could plunder Ikestein with it. Con- 
federates the baronet had never had. He always 
hoped for, and looked forward to, the time when, 
as Sir John Kynnersley, a wealthy baronet, he 
could seek rank and station, and the public recog- 
nition of it, to which he knew himself to be of right 
entitled. And, when that time came, he meant to 
have no little fly in the ointment of his enjoyment 
by the knowledge that his repute was at the mercy 
of others. 

Without a confederate, he despaired of ever 
bleeding Ikestein in this particular way, because the 
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execution of this particular scheme demanded a per- 
sonal interview, and he doubted his ability again 
to meet Ikestein face to face and pass unrecognised. 
The scheme, moreover, was a thing no sane man 
would ever put into writing. To do so was to 
court suspicion. And yet the whole thing was so 
very plausible, and Ikestein was the very man to 
fall before its patent attractions. The baronet 
finally abandoned the idea of fleecing Ikestein ''this 
journey,'' though he did so with reluctance, and 
donning silk hat, frock coat, and an eye-glass, he 
started out one morning on a round of visits in the 
city. 

• ••••• 

"I*m afraid I'm very busy, Mr. — Mr.— er" — 
and he glanced at the card — "Wilson, and can only 
spare you a few moments. What is it you wish 
to see me about ?" said a stout, florid person, as the 
baronet was ushered into the private office of Mr. 
Wolff, the managing director of Messrs. Trout and 
Coostein, the well-known firm with half a hundred 
tobacco shops in every large town. 

"Mr. Wolff, I presume?" 

"Yes, yes. What can I do for you ? As I said, 
I've only a few minutes at liberty." 

"Well, then, I'll call again some other time. 
You evidently don't know in the least to whom you 
are talking. I'm not accustomed to be spoken to 
in that manner. I came to do you a service, which 
I imagined might be appreciated. Evidently I was 
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mistaken, though It would make a difference of 
many thousands of pounds to your firm." 

"My dear sir, I didn't in the least know; you 
must pardon my not recognising you at first" (he 
didn't even then). "James," he said to the clerk 
who answered his bell, "just give orders in the 
outer office that I am engaged for the present, and 
cannot see anybody, and kindly see yourself that 
I am not disturbed while this gentleman is here. 
Now then, sir," he added, turning to the baronet, 
"I am quite at your service." 

"Well, I hardly know how to begin, Mr. Wolff. 
Can I absolutely rely on your discretion, and also 
upon your honour not to divulge our conversation ?" 

"Absolutely, Mr. Wilson." 

"Well, at the last general meeting of your com- 
pany, you, as chairman, made some remarks as to 
the speculative buying of tobacco shortly anterior 
to the Budget, and it seemed to me that an authentic 
hint from a well-informed quarter might be of con- 
siderable value to your firm." 

"I can assure you it would, Mr. Wilson; but that 
seems to me to be almost the only Government in- 
formation which is not purchasable. Er — I pre- 
sume, from what you said, that you are a share- 
holder?" (The baronet bowed; he held a couple 
of £1 shares, which he had bought a few days 
previously, anticipating the inquiry.) "Well, I 
don't mind admitting to you, Mr. Wilson, that on 
past occasions we have left no stone unturned in 
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our attempts to get at the information, but I con- 
fess we have quite failed. My own impression is 
that the officials whom one can usually bribe don't 
themselves know; for our experience is that what 
is known is generally purchasable/' 

"I quite agree with you, Mr. Wolff. Tried the 
office of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ?" 

"Yes, and we've bid pretty high in that quarter; 
so high, in fact, that I've come to the conclusion 
that, even in that office, it isn't known beforehand. 
Of course, they all try the high-faluting game of 
pious rectitude; but then, it's so easy for them all 
to do that when none of them know." 

"I've no doubt there is a great deal of truth in 
what you say, and, as a shareholder in your com- 
pany, I must really congratulate you on the great 
eflForts you make to advance the interests of your 
firm. I'm sure it's very disinterested of you, Mr. 
Wolff. Of course, some people might object to 
that sort of thing, but in these days of business 
competition we all have to live, haven't we, Mr. 
Wolff? And it's the early bird with the first in- 
formation, isn't it?" 

"I must say you express my sentiments very ad- 
mirably, Mr. Wilson. Are you a business man? 
If not, you are a loss to the city of London. Have 
you heard anything that you think can be depend- 
ed upon ? I'm quite prepared to make it well worth 
your while." 

"Well, what do you put the figure at ?" 
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''Ah I To a gentleman, I suppose, we must make 
it guineas. For really authentic information, shall 
we say a douceur of one hundred guineas ?" 

Without comment, the baronet rose from the 
table, picked up his hat and gloves, and bowed as 
he moved to the door, 

''Stop, sir. Did I make a mistake? Let's dis- 
cuss the matter." 

"My price is £5000 — ^you needn't bother about 
the guineas. But I'm not disposed to discuss. It's 
worth that to you, and you can take it or leave it. 
If you don't take it, there are plenty of others who 
will ; but if you do incline to take it, you must say 
so pretty quickly." 

"Please sit down, Mr. Wilson. Now then, to 
be perfectly frank, the information is worth that 
to me, if it is undoubtedly authentic and unim- 
peachable, but I must be satisfied on that point be- 
yond all doubt; as, to make it worth my while to 
pay on that basis, I must deal in big sums and risk 
a good deal of money. How do you propose to 
satisfy me ?" 

"I thought you said you recognised me. Look 
here, you've got a Whitaker on the table. Turn 
up the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Got him?" 

"Yes. What then?" 

"Look at the name of his private secretary." 

Mr. Wolff immediately referred to the card, 
which he then carefully put into the fire. 

"I don't think I need say any more. I'm quite 
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prepared to pay the sum you mention. How will 
you have it? Cheque?" 

"Oh dear no. Gold, please. And I may say 
at once, I cannot sign any receipt. There must 
be nothing in writing; for if anything comes out, 
I shall simply deny point-blank that I've ever seen 
you or met you, and it will be my word against 
yours, and IVe got twenty years of unblemished 
reputation and good service to my credit." 

"It will be very awkward for me with my audi- 
tors, having no receipt to show for such a large 
payment." 

"Why not make the deal yourself, and then sell 
at a slight advance to the company — enough to 
cover the £5000?" 

"I'm afraid my private means would hardly run 
to the necessary figures. If you will allow me to 
take one other person into my confidence, I could 
easily manage as you suggest." 

"Who would it be?" 

"A Mr. Moses Ikestein. He and I have had 
some number of financial dealings." 

The baronet hesitated, and then asked ten- 
tatively — 

"Would he take your word?" 

"I think so." 

"And keep his mouth shut? I don't know him 
— ^but I've made a good many inquiries about you, 
and I'm content to trust you. Could I trust him?" 

"I am quite willing to make myself responsible 
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for him. Of course, Mr. Wilson, it's as much to 
our interest to keep quiet as it is to yours that we 
should do so." 

The baronet stood and thought for a moment. 

"Very well. I'm willing you should tell Mr. 
Ikestein, but I will not see him. I must deal solely 
with you. I can't have two witnesses to swear 
me down. My safety depends upon my word 
against yours. But is he the Mr. Ikestein, the 
banker?" 

"Yes, that is the man.'* 

"Well, my price for the tobacco information is 
£5000 paid now- — if your friend likes to pay an- 
other £5000, I can tell him of another little item 
in the Budget which will affect him personally. 
What he and you can make over tobacco is child's 
play to what he can make over the other deal." 

Mr. Wolff signed a cheque, which a clerk took 
to the office to cash, returning shortly with gold 
to the value of £5000. This was handed over. 

"Thanks. The information is simply this : The 
whole of the duty on tea is going to be abolished, 
but the duty on all tobacco is going to be doubled, 
and the duty on manufactured cigarettes and cigars 
is to be trebled. The new duties will come into 
force from and after the Saturday preceding the 
Budget. Now, you can make your own arrange- 
ments." 

"How about the other item for Mr. Ikestein? 
Will you come here again?" 
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"No, I don't want your clerks to recognise me. 
When could you see him?" 

"He's dining with me this evening." 

"H'ml" and the baronet paused. 

"I will send a District Messenger boy to you 
to-morrow, here at 3 :30. You will give that boy 
notes for £5000. If he is satisfied, he will give 
you a piece of paper with certain numbers on, in 
pairs. Get a copy of 'Chambers' Dictionary.' The 
first number will be the page ; the second number, 
the word on that page. You can copy that piece 
of paper, but you must return it to the messenger 
boy." 

With that the interview closed. In the course 
of the day. Sir John had sold the tobacco details 
to three other firms, in two places an increased duty 
on tea proved a financial asset to him, and four 
whisky firms swallowed a bait he had devised for 
them. In no instance did he reach such figures as 
he had negotiated with Mr. Wolff, but altogether 
he collected £8,000, which with the £5000 from 
Wolff made £13,000. He had never expected that 
anything like this amount would have been ob- 
tainable, and having banked his gold in the various 
accounts and aliases that he had on former occasions 
created, he finally turned his steps westward, hav- 
ing obtained that sum by the expenditure of three 
and sixpence, the cost of an engraved card plate 
and fifty cards. The plate and the remaining cards 
he dropped over Westminster Bridge. 
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He himself thought Ikestein would be too 
shrewd to pay £5000 on so little security, but on 
the chance that he might have risen to the bait, he 
made on the following day all the necessary 
preparations. As Mr. Wolff sat in his office, a 
messenger boy was shown in. A bundle of bank 
notes were passed to him, which the boy carefully 
counted and placed in an inner pocket. He then 
handed a slip of paper to Mr. Wolff. The figures 
upon it were — 



337 


19 


143 


34 


124 


3 


177 


31 


587 


58 


583 


33 


419 


I 


217 


48 


192 


27 


81 


30 


479 


31 



Carefully copying the figures, he rang for a clerk, 
and called them over with him. Then returning 
the slip to the boy, who at once left, Wolff and Ike- 
stein sat down with the dictionary, and slowly trans- 
lated the message. 

"New — duty — diamond — fifty — ^per cent. — ad 
valorem — rebatement — half — from — colonial — 



source." 
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Ikestein sat In his chair amazed ''Whew I" and 
he whistled. 

"Is it worth the five thousand to you?" said the 
other man. 

"Yes, if it's true." 

"Is it?" 

"My dear man ; I'll buy every diamond there is 
for sale in Great Britain, and I'll buy shares in 
every genuine diamond mine in South Africa." 

And he did. 

...... 

Budget night came and went. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in a brilliant speech, announced 
a slight reduction in the tobacco duties, a slight one 
on tea, and never once alluded to diamonds. 

To say that Wolff and Ikestein were half de- 
mented is to put the matter mildly. It took them 
months of anxious worry and strenuous business to 
get rid of their huge purchases of tobacco, diamonds 
and diamond shares without incurring an alarming 
sacrifice, and even that accomplished they were 
nevertheless £10,000 to the bad. 

It was about a week after Budget night, that 
Wolff ran straight into the arms of Sir Joh^ Kyn- 
nersley. Recognising him at once, he sputtered 
out — 

"Mr. Wilson, I've got to have an understanding 
with you — ^you damned scoundrel." 

"Scoundrel yourself; but if you want to talk, 
let's talk. There are a few things I want to say to 
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you, my friend. A four-whccler's the safest place 
to talk in, in a London crowd." 

Selecting a particularly decrepit one. Sir John 
told the man to drive, and pushed Wolflf into the 
vehicle. Spluttering with rage, the latter demand- 
ed an immediate explanation of what he termed a 
barefaced swindle, and the immediate return of the 
£10,000. 

"Listen to me," said the baronet. "I gave you 
in confidence, certain information which would have 
been worth a lot to you if you had kept faith with 
me and not been so damnation greedy. Now, not 
only did you take tobacco out of bond yourself to 
a perfectly ridiculous amount, but you told other 
people about your knowledge — ^bragged of it, 
didn't you?" 

The other kept silence. 

"Didn't you, now?" thundered Sir John. 

Hesitatingly Wolff admitted he had told one or 
two of his friends — advised them to do a small deal 
In tobacco, as he put it, though he strenuously de- 
nied doing more. 

"Oh, put it how you like. What I told you 
for yourself, through your doing became almost 
public knowledge. I'll tell you what the result has 
been. In that last fortnight of the financial year 
there was more tobacco taken out of bond than 
will be used throughout the kingdom in the next 
eighteen months, and all through your chuckle- 
headed loquacity. Do you see what that means? 
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That during the next financial year there won't be 
a pound of tobacco that will pay duty. The fort- 
night's payments on the old scale gave the Chan- 
cellor a surplus, so he dropped his proppsed dia- 
mond duty, which wasn't popular in the Cabinet 
because it smacked of preference. At the very last 
minute, consequently — it was the very night before 
Budget day — in the light of those payments the 
Chancellor recast his whole Budget, and so you 
two people lost both ways. If you'd been content 
just to make your £50,000 or £60,000 apiece it 
would have been as I said ; but you were so damned 
greedy you try to make half a million each, with 
the result that you've made nothing. And serve 
you both damn well right." 

The baronet, opening the door of the cab, got 
out, leaving Mr. Wolff to chew the cud of reflec- 
tion and chagrin. Never doubting what he had 
been told — he had also read some of it in the 
papers — ^he decided that perhaps after all it was 
his own fault. 
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CHAPTER VII 

HOW SIR JOHN GOT UP A FANCY FAIR 

HIS Royal Highness, bringing his elo- 
quent appeal to a close, resumed his 
seat amidst a perfect storm of ap- 
plause. 

It was a public banquet, at which 
the Prince was in the chair, held in the attempt to 
raise contributions to the Cancer Research Fund. 
The applause had hardly subsided when a sealed 
envelope was brought in by a messenger and handed 
to the chairman. He broke the seal and hurriedly 
scanned the contents of the letter. At once rising 
to his feet, he held up his hand for silence. 

"Gentlemen, help comes in the most unexpected 
way and from most unexpected quarters. During 
my speech I was able to announce to you, on the 
strength of the figures given to me, that the result 
of the present appeal would be to provide some 
£1500, or thereabouts, to aid the object, the need 
of which is so urgently apparent to all of us here. 
I have this moment received a letter, which I will 
ask your permission to read: — 
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" Tour Royal Highness : 

" *It is a matter of deep regret to me that, owing 
to the funeral of a close relative, I shall be unable 
to be present at the Banquet this evening. Of the 
great urgency of the object under discussion there 
can be no two opinions. This, from my own sad 
experience, I can bear testimony to, as I have had 
the unspeakable misfortune during the last two 
years to lose my devoted wife and my beloved 
mother, who have both fallen victims to the scourge 
of this fell disease. My only child, a daughter, 
has also been attacked, but by the Divine mercy of 
God I have been permitted, in her case, to take 
steps in time, and to-day the surgeons tell me the 
operation has been successful, and that no further 
danger need be anticipated. As a heartfelt thanks- 
giving, I beg to enclose my cheque value 
I coo guineas to be added to the fund your are 
raising. 

" *May I be permitted at the same time to make 
the suggestion to your Royal Highness that it 
would be better to at once make a great effort to 
obtain the whole of the amount necessary for the 
fund rather than to wait for its collection over a 
long period of time? I would offer for your con- 
sideration the suggestion that a Monster Fancy 
Fair be organised. This, I am aware, entails much 
labour, but keenly anxious as I am for its success,, 
I would add to my suggestion the offer of my ser- 
vices in any capacity to further the end. And 1 
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oflfer my name as one of the guarantors of the ex- 
penses of its organisation. 

" *I have the honour to remain, 

** *Your obedient and loyal servant, 
" Isaac Guldenstein.' " 

Ringing cheers followed the reading of the 
letter. Hastily consulting the Dukes of Sussex and 
Landport, who sat on either hand, the Prince said 
the suggestion had his entire approval, and he 
asked the meeting to nominate a small committee 
to communicate with Mr. Guldenstein and assist 
him in carrying out his proposal. In a few min- 
utes a committee of five had been nominated and 
accepted, and the Duke of Landport was on his 
feet to acknowledge his sense of the honour which 
had been conferred upon him by his selection as 
Chairman of the Committee. The Duke went on 
to say that the success of such a movement de- 
pended largely upon the Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, for upon his shoulders would fall the whole of 
the work and responsibility. He therefore sug- 
gested that, in the face of his letter, Mr. Gulden- 
stein should be asked if he cared to accept the post 
of Hon. Secretary. An Honorary Secretary 
needed, however, the assistance of a paid coadjutor, 
and if his friend, Sir John Kynnersley, whom he had 
noticed was present, could be persuaded to accept 
the post of paid assistant to Mr. Guldenstein, he 
thought a start would be made under most happy 
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and favourable auspices. Sir John, he believed, 
had energy and time at his disposal, but above all, 
the Duke remarked, Sir John Kynnersley possessed 
in a marked degree that enviable quality of tact 
which was so essential under circumstances such as 
he would here be placed in. 

The baronet rose, and briefly thanking the Duke 
for his kind remarks, expressed his willingness to 
accept the suggested duties. But this development 
was by no means what he had foreseen and intend- 
ed, when, in view of the present occasion, he had 
rented and furnished a small office in the city, and 
opened a banking account in the name of Isaac 
Guldenstein. 

Pointedly as the request had been made to him, 
he could hardly refuse his services without laying 
himself open to the stigma of churlishness, but the 
acceptance hampered the plans he had made, and 
he was by no means certain that as things had 
turned out that cheque had not been thrown upon 
the waters with but little likelihood of its return. 
But as he sat through the remainder of the dreary 
speeches his busy brain was at work, and he saw 
his opening. It was a four-to-one chance that the 
opportunity he contemplated would come to him, 
but nevertheless, it was a fair sporting chance, and 
he decided to play the game through. But as he 
was, in propria persona, also involved in the same 
game, he saw that it would need no little dexterity 
to carry things off* 
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As the banquet broke up he strolled across to 
where the Duke of Landport was standing. 

"Kynnersley," said the Duke, laughing, "I hope 
you didn't mind me dropping on you, but I saw 
at once that if I were to be chairman of this show 
I wanted somebody in the affair who would do 
things properly. St. Avery and Tredcroft and Le 
Sage are very decent chaps in the ornamental front- 
page of the prospectus way, but they are awful 
'slackers,' and it will probably be you and I that 
will be landed with the work, unless this Gulden- 
stein man does his share. I didn't suppose you 
could afford to do it for nothing, hence my sug- 
gestion you should be paid. Sure you don't 
mind?" 

"Oh, that's all right. But look here, who's this 
Guldenstein? Have you ever heard of him?" 

"Never; he's probably one of these German Jews 
out of the city on the cadge for a title. But he 
can't be a bad sort if he will put up a thousand 
guineas without being asked." 

"It's certainly pretty tangible evidence of his 
bond fides, but I confess I like to know something 
about a man I am working with. If you agree, 
Duke, on the quiet between ourselves, I'm going 
to put him through Stubbs." 

"That's not half a bad idea, Kynnersley. Will 
you go to see him to-morrow, and fix up a meeting 
of the committee to arrange preliminaries? I could 
manage next Friday afternoon if that will suit St. 
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Avery and the others. By the way, come round 
with that Stubbs' report as soon as you get it." 

Three days later Kynnersley called on the Duke. 

"You saw him, then? What sort of a man is 
he?" 

"Well, Duke, he's a gilt-edged, first-class 
bounder. I fancy he's German from the way he 
talks; his face looks young, but he's white-haired. 
But he's most damnably dirty. Sort of chap that 
has a bath about once a month and wears his shirts 
for a fortnight. He doesn't look appetizing." 

"What do the Stubbs people say?" 

Kynnersley felt in his pocket and produced a 
letter. 

"Dear Sir: 

"In response to your request we have made all 
possible inquiries, but very little seems to be known 
about Mr. Guldenstein. It is believed that he has 
not been resident in this country for any great 
length of time; in fact, his only known place of 
residence Is the Great Eastern Hotel. He is be- 
lieved to be a financier. We have ascertained that 
his credit balance at the bank on his current account 
at the present moment Is well over £15,000. We 
trust these particulars will be sufficient for your 
purpose. 

"We are. Sir, 

".Your obedient servants, 

"Stubbs & Co., Ltd." 
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"That all seems fairly satisfactory, Kynnersley." 

"Yes, it does; but, honour bright, I don't like 
the man. I wouldn't trust him." 

"It's nothing more than prejudice on your part, 
is it, Kynnersley?" 

"Oh, no, Duke, just sheer prejudice." 

"Well, what could we do?" 

"We can get his honesty guaranteed. I'd pay 
something myself towards the premium." 

"My dear man, we can hardly do that, particu- 
larly not in the face of his cheque. Besides, what's 
the need? St. Avery is going to be Honorary 
Treasurer, and If all cheques have to be signed by 
St. Avery and myself, I don't fancy there Is any 
risk." 

"Perhaps not; still, I don't trust him." 

"Very well, you 'Dr. Fell.' I'll make a note of 
that. Is he coming on Friday?" 

"Yes, so are the others; but I'm afraid I can't 
manage it myself." 

"What is it? Epsom?" 

"No, it's just the good old-fashioned funeral of 
ray aunt." 

"Lucky man ; I used up all my own aunts before 
I left Eton. I shall never forget the last term I 
went back after Christmas. The old man sent for 
rae, said he had made a careful study of Burke, and 
was unable to find the decease noted of either of 
the aunts whose funerals I had attended the pre- 
vious term." 
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"He got you beautifully. What lie did you tell 
him?" 

"Oh, I said they were half-sisters of my father's, 
whom he didn't usually mention." 

"DidheswaUowit?" 

"Yes; luckily he knew something of my old 
grandfather, and was quite prepared to believe it." 

At the committee meeting on the following Fri- 
day Mr. Guldenstein duly turned up. He wore 
dark spectacles, had long greasy grey hair, and his 
linen was both frayed and filthy. His nails equally 
needed attention. He spoke with a guttural Ger- 
man accent, and after saying he proposed at his 
own expense to provide any clerical and other as- 
sistance Sir John Kynnersley might require, he 
quietly effaced himself and readily acquiesced in 
every suggestion made by the others. At the close 
of the meeting he announced that he was unexpect- 
edly called to Germany upon business, and so would 
be compelled to absent himself from the next few 
committee meetings. 

With Sir John and the Duke heart and soul in 
the project, and with every encouragement from 
Royalty, the Fancy Fair developed into a huge 
success, the most important and prominent event 
of the Season. It was held in the grounds of Buck- 
ingham Palace, and for the three days during which 
it lasted the money poured in a stream into the 
coffers of the fund. Nearly £20,000 resulted from 
all sources. Money had to be collected from vari- 
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ous channels, the expenses needed to be defrayed, 
the accounts made up, and though the approximate 
result had long since been arrived at, approximate 
figures are of no use for final balance-sheets. It 
was towards the close of July that the baronet once 
again called on the Duke. 

"I'm awfully glad to see you, Kynnersley; I'd 
been intending to write. Can't we get everything 
settled up and the money paid over? I want to 
leave town next Tuesday, and I'd like everything 
to be squared up before I go." 

"Well, all the expenses are paid and we are only 
waiting now for Lady Penrith to pay over her tak- 
ings. I've written to her three times, but she doesn't 
take any notice. Everything else is settled. Here's 
the balance-sheet. The clerks are discharged, and 
here's the Bank Pass Book made up to to-day. 
Everything is ready except that one item. I wish 
you would write a personal letter to her." 

"I'll write to Penrith; that'll be better." 

"I've made a point of getting everything settled 
up to to-day, because I want to resign the secre- 
taryship." 

"Why?" 

"I've had just about as much as I can stand from 
Guldenstein." 

"What's the row?" 

"He's got an idea somebody is going to get a 
Knighthood out of it, and he thinks I am making 
myself too prominent at his expense. I told him 
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that as I was a baronet already a Knighthood was 
no good to me, but he says I am queering his 
chance." 

"Oh, that's what he wants, is it?" 

"Yes; he hinted to me he was going to give 
another contribution to the fund, and I can see 
very plainly he wants me out of the way. So 
look here, Landport — here's the cash, or in other 
words the Pass Book; everything else in the way 
of work is finished, and as I've only been a paid 
secretary, I'll just hand in my notice. You'll see 
I've put myself down as a subscriber for the amount 
of the salary that's been paid to me. I've been 
very pleased to do the work, and so I'll just clear 
out of the business now. If there is a Knighthood 
or anything of that kind going, for pity's sake let 
the old bounder have it." 

"Would he put down much more?" 

"If there were any certainty I think you could 
get a good deal more out of him, from various 
things he has said to me." 

"Well, Kynnersley, it's been most awfully good 
of you to help us like this. Entre nous, I was half 
hoping and trying to do you a good turn by putting 
you in for that secretaryship; but as you've paid 
back all you got out of it, it seems I only landed 
you in an infernal lot of work without any return. 
When are you leaving town?" 

"In about a month. I'm paying a couple of 



visits." 
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"Come down to us for the ist of October." 
"Thanks; I'd be delighted." 

• ••••• 

His Royal Highness, intending to signify his 
appreciation of the efforts which had been made 
and of the highly successful result of the Fancy 
Fair, was present at the final meeting of the Com- 
mittee. The Chairman called upon the Hon. 
Secretary to read the Report. Briefly, the result 
of the Fair was a cash balance in hand of £19,276 
135. Td. 

"Then do I understand that all expenses are 
already paid?" 

"That is so, your Royal Highness." 

"Is there any more money to come in from 
any source?" 

The Secretary hesitated, and the Duke in a con- 
fidential tone added — 

"That Penrith woman hasn't handed over her 
takings, and we may have some trouble in getting 
the money. IVe written to Penrith, but I hear 
he doesn't come back till next week; but I'll see 
it is paid eventually." 

"Well, apart from that, everything seems most 
satisfactory," said the Prince. Turning to the 
Hon. Secretary, he added: "I'm sure every one 
greatly appreciates your efforts, Mr. Guldenstein, 
and, of course, the matter was your suggestion, and 
I don't think I am breaking any confidence in say- 
ing that this question is one His Majesty takes a 
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very keen interest in, and he is very sensible of the 
indebtedness of the fund to you for your hand- 
some contribution, as well as for the trouble you 
have taken personally. I believe some public 
recognition of your services is to be made." 

The unkempt and dirty figure at the bottom of 
the table rose, and, making an exaggerated 
obeisance, said — 

"I can assure your Royal Highness of the great 
honour I have iFelt to be permitted to take any 
part in this great work. As Hon. Secretary I have 
had the felicity of announcing to your Royal High- 
ness the results of the Fancy Fair. It is very re- 
grettable that Lady Penrith has not yet remitted 
her takings, so that a final balance could have been 
struck, and a cheque for that balance drawn here 
at once and handed to your Royal Highness for 
the Cancer Research Fund. I assume, judging 
from the other stalls, that Lady Penrith should 
pay over some £400. Perhaps it would simplify 
matters for everybody if I personally take the 
liability of that payment. In addition to this, I 
wish to make a further contribution to the fund, 
and if your Royal Highness would accept such an 
arrangement, I would offer you my personal cheque 
for £25,000, and then if His Grace the Duke of 
Landport and Lord St. Avery will sign a blank 
cheque upon the account of the Fancy Fair, I can 
cash that when Lady Penrith's takings have been 
paid in. That would enable us to bring matters 
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to a conclusion this afternoon, and issue the final 
accounts and a statement to the Press." 

The Duke of Landport smiled quietly. His 
hint to the Prince had brought the fund another 
£5000, and matters could be settled up finally be- 
fore he left town. 

The Prince expressed the general sense of in- 
debtedness to Mr. Guldenstein, and gratefully ac- 
cepted his cheque for £25,000, a blank cheque on 
the Fair account being handed him in return. 

The Committee Meeting broke up. Within half 
an hour the sum of £19,276 135. yi. was with- 
drawn from the banking account of the Fancy Fair. 
Lady Penrith never paid over one farthing. When 
Mr. Guldenstein's cheque was presented, there was 
exactly the sum of 25. 6d. remaining in his bank- 
ing account to meet it. Nobody ever saw or heard 
of the gentleman subsequently. 

• ...•• 

On the 1st of October, Sir John paid his prom- 
ised visit to the Duke of Landport. 

"Kynnersley," said the Duke, as the two men 
sat in the smoking-room after the others had re- 
tired to bed, "I suppose you've heard about the 
mess we are in?" 

"No; what's the matter?" 

And then the Duke gave him the full particulars, 
and added — 

"I wish to God I'd been gifted with your in- 
stinct. I felt so certain the chap was playing for 
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a knighthood, that It never once dawned upon me 
he was simply doing an almighty swindle. Now 
you were certain he was a wrong 'un all along. It's 
a pity you cleared out before the end. You might 
have saved us." 

"Well, I think Fd have drawn £19,000 from the 
account, and suggested he only made his cheque 
£6000. That would have come to the same 
thing." 

"Of course, that's what we ought to have done, 
but the old bounder was so very plausible, and he 
had got his cheque for £25,000 ready made out, 
and his first cheque for 1000 guineas was all right, 
you know. Nobody ever thought." 

"What's going to happen ?" 

The Duke got up from his chair and stood with 
his back to the fireplace. 

"I'll tell you. There were St. Avery, and Tred- 
croft, and Le Sage, and myself. That's four of 
us — four brass-bound, qualified, certified fools, and 
we are going to pay for our folly. It's going to 
cost us each precisely the sum of £4819 35. 5 J. 
Luckily we can all afford it, and we shall prefer 
paying to making the thing public. The Prince 
offered to pay his share, but we decided we would 
stand the racket ourselves." 

"It strikes me it's a good job I was out of 
it, for if I hadn't been I should have been at the 
meeting, and I could not have afforded to pay for 
my folly to that tune." 
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"Between ourselves, old man, Fm glad you were. 
I should have been sorry to think I'd landed you 
in it." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

HOW SIR JOHN INSURED HIS UNCLE 

SIR JOHN read through the report of the 
inquest with minute attention. An old 
man had been knocked over by a motor- 
car, and had died in the hospital without 
his identity being disclosed. His body 
had not been identified, and the inquest was held 
upon a person unknown. The verdict was "Death 
by Accident." 

The baronet turned the point over in his mind. 
He thought he saw an opening. A few days later 
he was dining with some friends, and when the 
ladies left the room the men "closed up" round the 
host. 

"Eastcott," said one, "that was rather a funny 
inquest you held last week on that unknown man." 
And thus Sir John tumbled to the fact that his 
neighbour was a well-known London coroner. 

Later in the evening Kynnersley asked him, 

"Do you get many unknowns killed by accident?" 

"Yes; more than I like. I don't fancy the 

public realise the number of dead bodies which are 

never identified. Death, In such a case, is usually 
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a plain, straightforward, unromantic accident, 
worth nothing as newspaper copy, and the people 
themselves are seldom other than the very lowest 
class. So nobody bothers to 'report' the inquest 
in the papers. But scarcely a week goes past with- 
out an unidentified body." 

The conversation dropped, and the matter for 
a time passed out of the baronet's mind. But his 
busy brain was ever on the alert for any chance 
which might offer. 

It was but a few weeks later that an insurance 
policy of £2000 on the life of a certain John Smith 
was put up to public auction. The auctioneer, in 
offering the lot, frankly stated that it had been 
deposited as security for a loan, and that the pre- 
miums had been paid to date, but that the John 
Smith, whose life was the subject of the policy, 
had been lost sight of, and the lot was of a dis- 
tinctly sporting character. Sir John Kynnersley 
bought it for a song. He examined it, and noticed 
the next premium became due in less than a month. 
When asked by the auctioneer for his name he had 
at once given it as Robert Smith. 

In the course of a few days a firm of solicitors 
instructed by "Mr. Robert Smith" made inquiries 
from the insurance company as to the policy in 
question, and were informed that although at vari- 
ous times notice had been served upon them that 
this person or the other person had a lien upon the 
policy, it nevertheless still stood in their books as 
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the property of the original John Smith of Abing- 
don Villas, Kensington. The last claim to an in- 
terest in it had been received from the National 
and Provincial Bank. The same firm of solicitors 
obtained from the bank (who were the vendors of 
the policy at the recent auction) a release of any 
claim, and a few days later the premium then due 
was paid by another firm of solicitors "on behalf 
of their client, Mr. John Smith, late of Abingdon 
Villas,** who now notified the insurance company 
that all liens upon the policy were discharged, and 
that he had again obtained possession of the policy 
and the entire interest therein. The company ac- 
knowledged the receipt of the premium and the 
notification. 

Sir John Kynnersley, having thus adopted the 
name and Identity of John Smith, then went to a 
little trouble to find out particulars of the original 
John Smith. A few hours at Somerset House, and 
a few clever guesses, satisfied Sir John that the 
policy had been taken out upon marriage, and that 
Mrs. Smith had died some six months later. Mr. 
John Smith, Sir John calculated, must by now be 
about fifty-seven, and a little further search pro- 
duced his birth certificate, as also that of a younger 
brother Thomas. Thomas apparently had mar- 
ried at an early age, and begotten a son Harry. 
The baronet's plans never went astray from lack 
of careful forethought. He had been lucky in 
identifying the members of the family, and he had 
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blessed his good fortune that John Smith, late of 
Abingdon Villas, had originally hailed from a small 
village in Devonshire, where his brother's birth 
and marriage had also occurred, as also the birth 
of the nephew Henry. 

The baronet's next step was to visit that little 
village in Devonshire. A couple of days at the 
wayside inn — the only accommodation the village 
boasted — considerably helped matters. Learning 
that John had got a job in London, and was re- 
ported to have made money, and that Tom and the 
infant Henry had emigrated to America, Sir John 
at once assumed the role of the quondam infant 
and announced that he was Henry Smith, that his 
father was dead, that he knew his people had come 
from the village, and that he had come there to 
see if any of the family were left. To his great 
relief he found none in the village, nor had any 
of the old habitues of the place ever heard that 
John and Thomas Smith had any relatives. He 
had learnt all he wished to know or expected to 
ascertain, and announcing that before he went back 
to America he must look up his uncle John in Lon- 
don, he shook the dust of the village off his shoes 
and set out upon the journey to town and the next 
step In his scheme. 

He took out accident policies for various sums 
from £5000 to £10,000, with different insurance 
companies in the name of John Smith from quiet 
but respectable lodgings, which as an elderly man 
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he was then occupying in Kentish Town. He had 
chosen a garrulous landlady, and on several occa- 
sions referred to his favourite nephew Henry, now 
in the United States ; to the little village in Devon- 
shire whence he hailed, and to his brief and tragic 
married life in Abingdon Villas. 

"You know Abingdon Villas in Kensington, 
Mrs. Clarke, I suppose?" 

"Why, surely; I was cook for nearly a year in 
the next street — Scarsdale Villas.*' 

And then "John Smith" prosed away about the 
little village in Devonshire till Mrs. Clarke 
felt she knew all there was to know about the 
place. 

"Ah, well, Mrs. Clarke," he said, as, even her 
garrulous patience exhausted, she picked up the tea- 
tray to carry it out, "one likes talking about the old 
place. IVe neither wife nor chick nor child of 
my own. Still, when I go there will be a nice 
little nest-egg for my nephew Henry to come 
into." 

A few days later Sir John bought a printed form 
and made his will. He left a legacy of £50 to 
Mrs. Clarke as a small recognition of her care 
and attention to him, and he left the rest of his 
money to his "nephew Henry, son of my brother 
Thomas," and he appointed his said nephew sole 
executor. The will being duly executed by the help 
of "the general" and of one of the other lodgers, 
Sir John made a careful bundle of it and his various 
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insurance policies, and from that time forward he 
studied the newspapers closely and religiously. By 
then he thought the time had come. He com- 
menced to absent himself from his lodgings for 
two or three days at a time. At last the oppor- 
tunity he was waiting for arrived. He read an 
account of an inquest upon an elderly man of 
decent appearance, who had been knocked down 
and run over on the previous Wednesday, and 
whose body had not been identified. The inquest 
was adjourned pending identification. Now it was 
on Wednesday morning that Sir John had last been 
at his lodgings, and it was that little coincidence 
Sir John had been anxiously hoping might sooner 
or later materialise. 

Discarding his elderly appearance and speaking 
with a pronounced nasal accent. Sir John went to 
the mortuary, and finding the body was still uniden- 
tified, he at once unhesitatingly declared it to be 
the body of his uncle, John Smith, residing In 
Kentish Town, and he gave the address. 

The police made inquiries, and found Mr. John 
Smith had left his lodgings on the day in question 
and had not since returned. The adjourned in- 
quest was held and "Mr. Henry Smith" identified 
the body. Now Sir John was on thorns lest the 
landlady would be asked also to view the body 
and identify it. But the Court being apparently 
satisfied with the identification by the nephew, the 
landlady was merely called to give evidence of the 
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absence of her own lodger, John Smith. The In- 
quest safely over and the body buried, "Mr. Henry 
Smith" called upon a solicitor, explained matters, 
and with him went to his uncle's rooms in Kentish 
Town to take possession of the deceased man's 
belongings. For his own comfort and convenience, 
he had imported one or two articles of furniture, 
added one or two photographs, and had left in the 
comer of his sitting-room a case of champagne and 
half a dozen bottles of whisky. Sir John chuckled 
when he noted that everything had vanished. Call- 
ing Mrs. Clarke in, he asked whether Mr. Smith 
had any property, and expressed only mild surprise 
on being informed to the contrary. 

"There's a drawer full of papers, but that's all," 
said the landlady, pointing to the side-board. 

Sir John and the solicitor carefully examined the 
contents of the drawer. There were letters from 
his nephew Henry, one or two receipted accounts, 
a copy of the certificate of the death of Mrs. John 
Smith, and the bundle of insurance policies and 
the will. The sum of £3 105., which Sir John knew 
he had left in the same drawer, had disappeared. 
Instructing the solicitor to give notice to the vari- 
ous insurance companies and to prove the will. Sir 
John left the house. 

All the policies were eventually paid. 

There was a very interesting law-suit a year 
afterwards when the original John Smith turned 
up and inquired from the insurance company 
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whether the premiums on his policy had been paid 
by the man to whom it was mortgaged. 

Sir John watched it with amusement, but he 
never quite understood why lawyers took such a 
great interest in the result. 

When Mrs. Clark's legacy had been deducted, 
and when the death duties had been defrayed, Sir 
John found that altogether he was the richer by 
some £22,000. 

He carefully transferred the money to the bank- 
ing account of M. le Terier in Paris, utilising his 
usual devious methods. 

When the law-suit was developing Mr. Dennis 
Yardley was retained by one of the interested insur- 
ance companies to make inquiries concerning the 
antecedents of Mr. Henry Smith. He only ob- 
tained ample corroboration both from Mrs. Clarke 
and from the gossip of the Devonshire village. Sir 
John, learning of the inquiries later, thanked his 
stars he had properly ground-baited the swim. 
Finally, the case resolved itself into a fight as to 
whether the real John Smith could prove that he 
really was John Smith. Unfortunately for him he 
had lost touch with his brother in America, and 
when the jury gave their verdict, it was apparent 
he had failed to convince them of his real identity. 
Consequently Yardley could never quite make up 
his mind as to which were the real facts. That 
there had been a swindle perpetrated or else one at- 
tempted was patent to everybody. But he could 
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never satisfy himself whether the swindle had been 
at the beginning and been successful, or whether the 
fraud had been the subsequent happenings which 
had failed. 
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CHAPTER IX 

HOW SIR JOHN BALANCED THE ACCOUNT 

IT is human nature to cherish a grudge, and 
until Moses Ikestein had disgorged £10,000 
in full — ^that being the sum Sir John Kyn- 
nersley had invested in a rotten boot-polish- 
manufacturing concern at the instigation of 
the Jew, a general financier and money-lender by 
trade, with whom the baronet had been brought 
Into contact socially, and had trusted as a disinter- 
ested friend — Sir John cherished a grudge for that 
exact amount. He had since plundered Ikestein of 
£450 advanced upon the Countess's bracelet, and 
had netted over £3000 in connection with the pres- 
entation of Miss Ikestein at Court; and Ikestein 
had paid him £5000 for his mythical details of 
the duty on diamonds, but that still left an ap- 
preciable balance which Sir John considered the 
money-lender "owed" him. He was quite aware 
that Ikestein had dropped £500— a loan to Mr. 
Keighley Watson, Q.C. — as the direct consequence 
of one of his little plans, but the episode had left 
Sir John £90 out of pocket; and though it was 
cheerfully paid as an expense necessary to the scor- 
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ing off the barrister, it nevertheless needed to be 
chalked up against the Jew. As Sir John put it 
to himself, if he had never met Ikestein he would 
never have invested his little capital in the blacking 
business, and he would never have had his awful 
castigation in the witness-box ; he would never have 
had a grudge against Keighley Watson as the cause 
of it, and he would never have needed to pay that 
grudge back. Ergo, the Jew "owed" him the £90 
and more that it had cost him to pay Keighley 
Watson back — Q. E. D. Then, of course, 
Meadowlings had paid him damages, but those had 
been earned by detention in custody, and so didn^t 
count. 

Accordingly, therefore, under the peculiar 
brands of equity and arithmetic which the baronet 
employed in his mental calculations, the Jew was 
still his debtor to a considerable amount, and for 
years Sir John had been carefully watching for an 
opportunity to balance the account. He had made 
one or two attempts to borrow money in an as- 
sumed identity, but the Jew had been too clever, and 
Sir John, on one of these occasions, had had all his 
work cut out to keep the Jew from discovering his 
real identity. 

But at last his chance came. Sir John had gone 
over to Monte Carlo for the gentle flutter at the 
tables, which he had found by experience usually 
agreed with his health in the early spring. Whilst 
there he made the acquaintance of a certain Cap- 
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tain Eric Le Mesurier, whom he had previously 
known well enough by name. As it happened 
Captain Le Mesurier had made a mistake about 
the baronet's name, and spoke to him as "Mr. Ken- 
nerlay," a mistake Sir John never bothered to cor- 
rect. 

Captain Le Mesurier, the last of his name and 
race, was the owner of Mainston Castle, one of 
the show places of real historic interest in England. 
Without having earned a justifiable classification as 
a spendthrift roue, the captain nevertheless had, 
from his youth up, been sadly addicted to out- 
running the constable. Mainston Castle was all 
that was left to him of his patrimony. In an out- 
burst of confidence he had told the baronet that 
he had borrowed considerably from money-lenders 
at diflferent times; and on Sir John admitting in 
the past a like predicament, further confidences 
followed, and Captain Le Mesurier imparted the 
information that he was in negotiation with Moses 
Ikestein, the well-known money-lender, for an ad- 
vance. But the Jew wanted a mortgage on the 
castle as security, and that the Captain kicked at 
executing. 

"To be perfectly frank with you," he said to 
Sir John, "I haven't got any deeds to show for 
the place. There was a small fire there, in a new 
wing my father built a few years ago, and every 
document was burnt. It was awfully careless, but 
they were kept in the original charter-chest, which 
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stood in the guv'nor's study In the new wing. Of 
course, they ought to have been In a safe, or at the 
bank; but my father was' by way of being a bit of 
an antiquary, and the Idea always appealed to him 
of keeping the deeds In the same old charter-chest, 
where they had been undisturbed for centuries — 
since Adam was a boy, as the saying goes. Then 
there comes this fire, which burnt out the study, but 
did no damage of any account beyond destroying 
that charter-chest completely. As the guv'nor said. 
It wasn't any great consequence. The place had 
never been mortgaged or settled, so nobody could 
ever produce, from any other source, a deed con- 
cerning the place upon which to found a claim; 
so we never troubled; but at the same time we 
didn't advertise the fact that the deeds were gone, 
and the guv'nor and I were the only people who 
knew It. Now, I don't fancy telling the Jew — God 
only knows what he'd be up to If he knew — and so 
I am afraid I must try and worry on without the 
money. And It wasn't very much — I only asked 
him for a *thou.' " 

"Can't your agent arrange for an overdraft for 
that much at your local bank ? It doesn't seem any 
great sum?" 

"The mischief of It Is I haven't got an agent, and 
I bank In London. There's no estate; simply the 
castle and the park. What my ancestors hadn't 
sold of the land my people once possessed there, I 
did, and now what's left always lets as a whole. So 
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I don't keep a proper agent. I just advertise the 
place through a firm of house agents — ^Lumley*s — 
when I want a tenant, and if any repairs, or any- 
thing of that kind are necessary, I go over and see 
to it myself. It will be vacant again in a month's 
time, worse luck — at quarter day. I must try to 
talk pretty to old Moses, and see if I can soften his 
stony heart." 

It was not till afterwards that Sir John saw 
what a chance lay to his hand. For the whole of 
one night he lay in bed thinking out his plans, and 
— as was his wont — ^when he finally dismissed the 
subject from his mind as the daylight crept into his 
room, and he turned his face to the wall to sleep, 
he had thought out the whole scheme he meant to 
pursue and accomplish "down to the last button." 
He left Monte Carlo for England by the first 
train, and, sleeping but a single night in London, 
he booked from Euston direct to Mainston, thor- 
oughly to examine all the details and particulars 
concerning Mainston Castle. He had often heard 
of it, but when he obtained his first view of the 
building, he was wildly entranced with its superb 
beauty. Turning abruptly from the little town he 
found himself in a magnificent park, the walls 
stretching up to the busy streets. For more than 
a mile he followed a well-kept drive through a 
beautifully timbered deer-park, bounded upon one 
side by a river. A turn in the drive gave him his 
first view of the castle ; perched high upon a rocky 
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pinnacle it towered to the sky, the precipitous de- 
scent from its walls down to the river flowing 
gently at its base being broken by a many-terraced 
garden. Following the drive, which curved in a 
gentle slope up from the park, and round the other 
side of the building, he came to the frowning em- 
battled gateway blazoned with the shields of the 
knightly race in whose custody the castle had re- 
mained since the Conquest. Within the gateway 
was a large courtyard, and at the end a big flight 
of steps led through a doorway into the historic 
hall of the building. Sir John frankly coveted its 
possession. Of all the ancient seats within his 
knowledge, surely this was the most desirable. The 
same night found him back in London, whence he 
wrote to Captain Le Mesurier a characteristic 
letter from the Hotel Metropole. 

"Sir: 

"I understand your seat, Mainston Castle, is 
about to become vacant, and Messrs. Lumley in- 
form me the rent is £4000 per annum. I am just 
over from the States, intending to spend some 
months in your country, and, I confess, sir, I have 
a powerful desire to spend that time in one of the 
historic mansions of England, and I am prepared 
to become your tenant for a short time, if you have 
no objection to the arrangement being for a few 
months only. Business detains me in London, 
or I would come over to the Riviera to see 
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you. But I am a man of few words, and, 
sir, I object to the confounded palaver of 
English lawyers, with their references and in- 
quiries, and deeds and agreements. It is not 
our custom, sir, in America, and I prefer a simple 
arrangement as between two gentlemen. I pro- 
pose to take Mainston Castle for six months, for 
the sum of £2000. It will save both of us trouble 
if I pay you three months^ rent in advance, and the 
remainder in three months' time, the tenancy to 
end if I fail to pay the second instalment before- 
hand. On having a mail from you to this address, 
agreeing to my proposal, I will at once remit bank- 
notes for £1000, and settle with Messrs. Lumley 
whatever their charge may be. 

"Yours faithfully, 

"EzEKiEL K. Muggins.'* 

The next step of Sir John's was to answer an 
advertisement in the Law Times, which offered to 
transfer a solicitor's practice in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields for immediate possession in return for a cash 
payment of £500. The deal Sir John conducted 
by correspondence from Paris, in the name of 
Samuel Strangman, and in that name commissioned 
a firm of accountants to examine the books of the 
practice and make enquiries. Samuel Strangman 
was a name which appeared in the Law List with- 
out an address. The certificate was regularly taken 
out every year, but Kynnersley happened to know 
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perfectly well that the real man was temporarily 
living abroad. Four or five days saw the con- 
clusion of the transfer of the business. None of 
the former clerks or assistants were retained. As 
was usual, the deal took the form of a nominal 
partnership in order to secure a continuity of the 
business. The seller — ^though he thought it strange 
that the purchase was conducted without an inter- 
view — ^was so desperately in need of the purchase- 
money, that he wisely refrained from jeopardising 
the deal by urging the point, his suggestion to that 
effect having been very pointedly ignored. In this 
manner the firm of Stanger and Strangman, for- 
merly Everard Stanger, came into being. 

Sir John's next step was to advertise for a man- 
aging clerk. From the many applications he chose 
one from a Mr. R. Thompson-Jones, aged thirty- 
five, a qualified solicitor, and an honours man, with 
excellent experience and qualification. 

By this time a reply had been received from 
Captain Le Mesurier, accepting Mr. Ezekiel K. 
Muggins' offer, and the sum of £1000 was prompt- 
ly forwarded by return of post, with a request that 
Captain Le Mesurier would give such instructions 
to his caretakers that possession could be obtained 
on the coming 5th of April, when Mr. Muggins 
proposed to arrive with his own servants at the 
castle. 

Sir John then returned to Paris, and from there 
he wired to Mr. Thompson-Jones, asking him to 
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come to him at the Hotel Bristol, ask for Mr. 
Samuel Strangman, and promising to pay all ex- 
penses. In due course Mr. Thompson-Jones ar- 
rived at the hotel, and was conducted to Mr. 
Strangman's room. He found that gentleman in 
bed, suffering from a bad motor accident. After 
apologising for troubling him to come to Paris, 
and for receiving him in his bedroom, "Mr. Strang- 
man" explained that he had had a bad motor 
smash. It was chiefly serious, he further added, 
going into details, on account of its result in a 
broken leg, which kept him chained to his bed, 
and would probably mean he was a prisoner in 
Paris for some seven or eight weeks. His other in- 
juries, Mr. Strangman explained, which accounted 
for the bandages in which his head was enveloped, 
and for the shade he was compelled to wear over his 
eyes, were not serious, and very temporary in their 
disablement. It was very unfortunate indeed, no 
doubt Mr. Thompson- Jones would agree — ^which 
he did — that this accident should have occurred 
immediately upon the purchase of the practice, and 
he would have to leave the whole conduct of every- 
thing to Mr. Jones* discretion. Did Mr. Jones 
feel competent to undertake the management with- 
out the necessity of supervision, and would a salary 
of £250 be agreeable. The answer of Mr. Jones 
to both questions was in the affirmative, and the 
engagement was made. Mr. Thompson- Jones was 
given absolute discretion to do what seemed to him 
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best as to all business which came into the office, 
but he was to make a daily report, and submit 
duplicate press copies of all correspondence. Oh, 
and would Mr. Jones kindly have a supply of 
printed envelopes addressed to the office sent to 
Paris ? Mr. Strangman wished to avoid the trouble 
of correspondence as much as possible, so would 
Mr. Jones kindly understand that when the papers 
in any matter were returned without comment, that 
Mr. Strangman intended to signify thereby his 
entire approval of whatever action had been taken. 
Oh, there was another point. In the course of a 
few days he believed there would be a matter in 
connection with a mortgage on Mainston Castle, 
for Captain Le Mesurier. Unfortunately, there 
were no deeds in existence — ^they had been burnt — 
and Mr. Le Mesurier might have some little diffi- 
culty with Mr. Moses Ikestein, the financier con- 
cerned. Of course, it would be a very simple 
matter to establish a title; Mr. Jones, no doubt, 
knew what to do, but Ikestein would need very 
cautious handling. Mr. Strangman handed over 
£ioo for current expenses, authorised Mr. Jones 
to engage a lady typist, and closed the interview 
with an announcement that he hoped to be 
proceeding to Monte Carlo to recuperate his 
health, in a few days. His doctor thought it 
might be managed with the help of invalid ap- 
pliances; but he would at once wire any change of 
address. 
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Mr. Thompson- Jones returned to London elated, 
fully convinced that he had tumbled upon the 
chance of a lifetime. He certainly had done so, 
although the chance in question really wore a very 
different complexion from what he supposed. 
Visions of the culmination of his long-delayed 
matrimonial engagement, and of a comfortable 
little establishment at Streatham, floated before his 
eyes, and Mr. Jones eagerly commenced to pursue 
that ancient and historic pathway which leads to 
the counting of chickens and residence in the castles 
of Spain. 

The interview over. Sir John settled his bill at 
the hotel, and was removed in an invalid coach to 
the train that should bear him to the South. Ex- 
plaining that he had arranged to be met at Monte 
Carlo, he had dispensed with the assistance of 
nurses, and suffice it to say, that although he left 
the train as an invalid at Monte Carlo, it was not 
a broken leg, or any similar hindrance to locomo- 
tion that he suffered from at his journey's end. 
Hiring a carriage, he was able, with the assistance 
of the driver, to secure comfortable lodgings in 
the name of Mr. Samuel Strangman, and this ad- 
dress he promptly wired to Mr. Thompson- Jones. 
The following day he also engaged rooms at one 
of the principal hotels where he happened to be 
well known, and then set out to hunt up Captain 
Le Mesurier. He found the Captain very much 
elated about his new tenant. 
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^'That^s the kind of man I like to do business 
with," he had said. 

"How about old Ikestein?" asked the baronet. 

"Oh, I wrote again, but he stuck out for his 
mortgage; and then this tenant came along with 
his cash in advance, so I never answered the last 
letter from old Ikestein, damned old shark that he 
is." 

Sir John could not help the passing thought that 
chance Was playing into his hands more thoroughly 
than he had calculated upon when he had laid his 
plans, and this was particularly borne in upon him 
when Captain Le Mesurier announced his de- 
parture on the following day with a friend of his 
on a yachting cruise of some months in the Mediter- 
ranean. He proposed visiting the Ionian Islands, 
Gibraltar, Tangier, Algiers, Tunis and Cairo, and 
contemplated a visit to Khartoum. 

Sir John, having bid Captain Le Mesurier god- 
speed on his voyage, and watched the white sails 
of the yacht low on the horizon, returned to the 
hotel the following day and wired to Ikestein as 
follows — . 

^^fFill agree proposal mortgage but amount 
£2000 refer my solicitors Stanger and Strangman 
Lincolns Inn Fields who will complete if carried 
through promptly " 

An hour or two after its receipt the Jew called 
at the oflGice. Mr. Thompson- Jones, fired with the 
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sense of responsibility in the absence of his princi- 
pal, put forth all his powers, and the matter was 
quickly completed. Mr. Strangman returned the 
papers without comment, the Jew came to the con- 
clusion he was dealing with an amazingly clever so- 
licitor, and made a note to employ him himself in 
any future transactions in his business. A wire be- 
ing received at the office that Captain Le Mesurier 
was in Monte Carlo, the mortgage deeds were for- 
warded to Mr. Strangman by his instructions, to 
obtain the Captain's signature. They were re^ 
turned in due course with a very plausible imitation 
of the signature affixed, and £2000 was paid over. 
The money was remitted to Mr. Strangman, who 
was banking in that name at Monte Carlo. To 
cut a long story short, further negotiations ensued, 
and three subsequent mortgages were shortly after- 
wards effected for £5000, £10,000, and £35,000 
respectively. On the last occasion £50,000 had 
been asked for, but the Jew had fixed the sum of 
£35*000 as the outside limit which, with the pre- 
vious mortgages, he was prepared to advance on 
the security of the castle. Sir John then brought 
his residence on the Riviera to an end, and prepared 
to take up his quarters at Mainston Castle. He 
had taken possession before, on the occasion of a 
very flying visit; but, at the end of June, as a 
typical American, talking with a nasal twang, wear- 
ing a goatee beard, impossible clothes, and a soft 
felt hat, he at length took up his residence at the 
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castle, and commenced to entertain, which he did 
widely in a manner entirely his own, but hardly 
pertinent to the present story. 

It had taken Sir John some little time to trans- 
fer his money and cover up his tracks to his own 
satisfaction. He knew that the amount at issue 
was too large for Ikestein to sit down calmly under 
the swindle, and Sir John knew that on the previous 
occasion the Jew had employed Dennis Yardley, 
the world-famous private detective. There was 
no cleverer man in Europe, and Sir John knew that 
the fact that he had failed in the matter of the 
Countesses bracelet was no proof that he would fail 
on another occasion. Sir John drew cheques upon 
his account at the bank in Monte Carlo, payable 
to Captain Le Mesurier, for £2000, £5000, and 
£35,000. These he endorsed and cashed through 
an account he opened in a bank in another name in 
Paris, receiving notes for the amount. By judicious 
gambling at Ostend, and by betting on various race- 
courses in France, Belgium and Austria, he had so 
manipulated matters that in the course of a few 
weeks every note he had drawn from the account 
in Paris had passed from his hands through a 
parimutuel, or through the hands of a bookmaker, 
or at the tables at Ostend. Not a single one of the 
original notes remained In his possession, and he 
flattered himself it was unlikely that the connection 
between the notes he held and those he had parted 
with could be traced. Makmg a circular tour of 
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the capitals of Europe, every note of his second 
series was changed at some period or another into 
gold, and at one moment he had not a single note 
in his possession, but was travelling with a number 
of boxes of bullion. 

Then Sir John's knowledge of diamonds, upon 
which he had once before relied, came into use, 
and served him in good stead. It was not for noth- 
ing that he had listened to Ikestein's eloquent lec- 
tures in the days when he had visited at the Jew's 
house as a raw cub, and the money-lender perhaps — 
who knows? — had cherished the hope that some 
day his beloved daughter Rachel might blossom into 
Lady Kynnersley. But the instincts of the man 
had compelled him not to miss the chance of draw- 
ing his commission on the investment he had recom- 
mended to the young baronet. He had regretted 
his action an hour after it was too late to draw 
back; he bitterly regretted it a month later after an 
interview between the two men, when it had 
dawned upon Sir John that he had been sold. Sir 
John had been an apt pupil, and changing his 
bullion into paper in St. Petersburg he travelled to 
Amsterdam, and purchased diamonds to the full 
extent of the funds in his hands. Taking these to 
Paris, he disposed of them for a small profit, and 
taking his money in notes, he went to Monte Carlo, 
and in a week had managed not only to convert all 
his money into Bank of England notes, but to win 
to an appreciable extent. After deducting the ex- 
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penses of travelling and his losses on exchange, at 
betting and in gaming, he found his profits in the 
diamond deal and his winnings at Monte Carlo 
entirely swallowed, and his capital diminished by 
£5000. That price, however, seemed to him a 
cheap price to pay for the immunity he had pur- 
chased from the tracing of the money. Finally, he 
invested the whole of the money in various securi- 
ties, French or American, in the name of Le Terier, 
in which name he had some time previously opened 
a banking account in Paris. Then he felt safe, 
and returned to England, intending to enjoy his 
stay at Mainston Castle. 

He much debated whether or not to prolong the 
Jew's agony by paying the first instalment of the 
interest when it became due, but he finally decided 
not to do so, and then the fun began. The day 
after the money had become due and had remained 
unpaid, the Jew served notice upon Mr. Ezekiel 
K. Muggins to pay all future rent to him. Mr. 
Muggins replied that he had paid his rent in ad- 
vance. Ikestein tried and failed in an action for 
ejectment. He bombarded the castle, and served 
Messrs. Stanger and Strangman with notices of one 
kind and another. They could only acknowledge 
them, and advise Mr. Ikestein that they would 
communicate with their client at the earliest oppor- 
tunity ; but that he was now absent on an extended 
yachting cruise, and they had no present address 
at whidi they could write to him. Some three 
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months previously Mr. Strangman had telegraphed 
to Mr. Thompson-Jones that he was sailing to Aus- 
tralia by the next boat on a very important case, and 
until his return he must leave everything entirely 
at the discretion of Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones called 
on Mr. Ikestein, and for the best part of a day 
wrestled with him in argument across the office 
table. Finally the Jew terminated the interview 
by saying — 

"I quite appreciate all you say, Mr. Jones; IVe 
been immensely struck by the ability youVe dis- 
played in looking after the interests of a mythical 
client without the help of absent superiors. Any 
judge will give you an excellent testimonial for 
having done all that is possible in the very difficult 
circumstances in which you have been placed. But 
the fact remains that Mrs. Ikestein has for long 
hankered after a 'family seat,' and I think 
Mainston Castle will suit us down to the ground, 
so I am going to take every advantage of the cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Muggins' tenancy expires on the 
29th of September, and from that date I shall take 
possession, and I don't fancy your client will be 
able to turn me out when he gets back." 

Things happened as he had said. On the 28 th 
an army of decorators and a long string of vans 
bearing the name of a celebrated firm of furnish- 
ers arrived at Mainston, and hot upon their heels 
came Moses Ikestein. His contract, arranged at 
an enhanced price in consequence, required that the 
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whole of the renovation should be completed with- 
in fourteen days. As nothing structural was neces- 
sary, the contract had been accepted, and in due 
course was fulfilled. Ikestein, accustomed to a bill 
of £80 or £100 for repainting and papering his 
house at Porchester Terrace from end to end, 
squirmed at the figure, but had agreed to it under 
pressure from his wife, and had paid as soon as 
the workmen had left the castle. 

Mr. Muggins, when leaving the castle, had 
wired to 'Frisco, from which port he had noticed 
the announcement of the arrival of the yacht upon 
which Captain Le Mesurier was cruising. The 
telegram had been brief, but had been sufficiently 
urgent to bring the Captain pelting home as fast 
as he could travel. 

Ikestein had been in undisputed possession of 
the castle for some three or four days. It was a 
novelty to him, accustomed to a modest establish- 
ment of some three maidservants and a juvenile 
help, and he felt himself a stranger to the control 
of a staff, indoors and out, of between thirty and 
forty; but he finally decided that he liked it, and 
on the fourth morning had arrived at a definite 
decision to retire from business altogether, and 
spend the rest of his life as a country gentleman. 
He had a clear £400,000 invested, and with but 
an only daughter to provide for, he felt that it 
was enough. But the one thing that irked him, 
the little tiny fly in the pot of ointment, was his 
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envy of the painted escutcheons in the windows and 
in the gallery, and the sculptured shields on the 
embattled gateway. Those, he knew, no money 
could purchase for him. He could leave them — as 
he intended to do — ^where he found them, but he 
knew he had nothing to do with them. The great 
sculptured achievement over the entrance was his 
chief bete noir. The others might pass, but this 
always challenged his attention as a mark of owner- 
ship, and on the fourth morning he had sent into 
the little town for the local dealer in gravestones, 
and told him to erase the whole thing from the 
stone, and carve up instead a gigantic monogram 
of the letters M. I. In the course of an hour or 
two the workmen arrived. Ladders and a light 
scaffolding were quickly in place, and Moses Ike- 
stein strolled out to gloat over the fallen fortunes 
of his predecessor as the signs of the past owner- 
ship were removed. The mason placed his chisel 
against the sculptured stone, and his arm wielding 
the mallet was uplifted to strike. A dogcart tore 
through the gateway into the courtyard, and a 
strident voice called out — 

"Damn you — stop that!" 

But it was too late. The lion which had ramped 
above the doorway for a long six hundred years 
shivered beneath the blow, and fell in a thousand 
fragments on the pavement below. To his dying 
day. Captain Le Mesurier, who loved his home 
as a mother loves her first-born, cursed the whisky 
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and soda he had stopped in the town to procure, the 
omission of which would have made all the differ- 
ence. The Captain was well enough known in the 
neighbourhood, and the workmen, recognising him, 
at once dropped their tools, in spite of the frenzied 
orders of the Jew to proceed. For half an hour 
the two men stormed at each other, and raked the 
depths of Billingsgate in their inadequate attempt 
each to convey to the other their respective opinions 
of the situation. Finally the Captain strode up the 
steps, and grasping the little Jew by the collar, 
shook him as a terrier shakes a rat, and finally 
kicked him down the steps. It is idle in respecta- 
ble language to attempt to convey the faintest im- 
pression of the spluttering storm of indecency that 
followed. But through it all Captain Le Mesurier 
began faintly to realise that the Jew was deadly in 
earnest, and that there was not a sign of bluff about 
what he said. He forced himself to listen to the 
explanation he extorted from Ikestein, and it 
dawned upon him that he was face to face with a 
colossal swindle. 

"Mortgages 1 £50,000 1 Why, man, IVe never 
had a penny from you. I left the Riviera on 
March loth, and I never answered your last letter 
because I got the money I wanted in another 
way." 

And then Ikestein understood. The date of 
the telegram was burnt into his brain for many 
reasons, and through constant reference to it he 
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knew it was March nth. He slowly realised the 
whole thing had been a gigantic fraud, and that 
he had been done out of £50,000. 

The collapse of the little money-lender was 
pitiable. Mrs. Ikestein had arrived upon the scene, 
and whilst tears of anger were streaming down his 
face, explanations followed. Captain Le Mesurier 
felt a queer unaccountable pity for the man, and 
did his best to soften the blow. Neither invited 
the other, but both, when the gong sounded, went 
in to lunch. 

"Mr. Ikestein, of course I recognise that you 
won't give all this up without a fight, but there is 
no reason why we should waste a lot of money 
unnecessarily on lawyers. Stanger and Strangman 
I never heard of before — ^my lawyers are Procter 
and Britton of Chancery Lane. The whole point 
will hang upon whether my signatures are forged 
or genuine. We can try that point without ruining 
each other. I know it's fraud and forgery, and I 
think you would be wiser to meet me as a friend, 
and take what help I can give you to get your 
money back. It's all been a carefully planned swin- 
dle — Muggins and Stanger and Strangman are all 
part of the fraud. Don't waste time fighting me. 
I won't run away or baulk you of your fight when 
you want it, but put a good detective on it at once." 

That night Dennis Yardley had been instructed 
in everything that Moses Ikestein or Captain Le 
Mesurier could tell him. 
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It was some months afterwards when Yardley 
called at Ikesteln^s office. 

"I'm sorry to say IVe failed again, Mr. Ike- 
stein. But it's not my fault. It's simply this, that 
whoever did it planned the whole thing so carefully 
that every trace has been methodically destroyed. 
That is generally possible. If it were always done 
detectives would be no good to anybody, and the 
profession would cease; but it seldom is done, be- 
cause, speaking broadly, the professional criminal 
isn't well enough educated to logically think out 
what are the clues he is leaving behind himself 
which need to be effaced; whilst the amateur, or 
casual criminal, who often belongs to the better- 
educated classes, is generally too nervous for his 
personal safety to think until it's too late. This 
man, or men, planned the scheme thoroughly. 
There isn't a flaw in it. He has carefully 
obliterated every sign. It's too cleverly done 
for there to be the slightest hope. From end 
to end the only scraps of handwriting we can 
get hold of are the forged signatures and the 
evidently disguised handwriting of Mr. Ezekiel 
Muggins. That's every scrap of real evidence we 
have. 

"Now, we haven't an atom of evidence against 
him, and we can't put him on his trial, but I am 
as positive as I can be that Sir John Kynnersley is 
behind this. Probably he isn't the actual criminal, 
and I think he must have had some number of 
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confederates ; but I am certain his Is the instigating 
mind which has laid these plans." 

"Why do you think that?" 

"Sir John did you in for £500 over Keighley 
Watson, and owned himself as responsible for that 
affair, which was as clever as it could be. It was as 
clever and smart as a cartload of monkeys. Now, 
you lost over the Countess's bracelet ; you were done 
over your daughter's presentation; you were done 
over the diamond duties; and you are done over 
Mainston Castle. Now a professional criminal 
never swindles the same person twice — ^the risk is 
too great. But, with one exception, you are the 
victim of all the only recent unexplained swindles 
of any magnitude. That is not bread-and-butter 
crime, but revenge. Now, Mr. Ikestein, Sir 
John Kynnersley is one of the men you've de- 
frauded." 

"Defrauded ! what do you mean ? AH my deal- 
ings with Sir John Kynnersley have been absolutely 
legal." 

"Oh, quite so, Mr. Ikestein. I know you too 
well to doubt that; but any man of his class would 
say you had defrauded him." 

"If you are so sure, let's prosecute him." 

"Mr. Ikestein, we haven't got a scrap of real 
evidence against him. You are bound to lose. But 
if it's revenge, he'll go on, and, please the Lord, 
we'll catch him red-handed next time, for now we 
know where to look. But that depends upon his 
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suspicions not being excited ; so I advise you not to 
breathe his name in connection with the matter." 

Now that was just where Yardley was wrong. 
If he had told Captain Le Mesurier, the other 
might have been reminded of his meeting with Sir 
John, and a conviction would probably have fol- 
lowed. But Ikestein followed the advice of Yard- 
ley. And Yardley was wrong on another point. 
There never was any other attempt to swindle 
Ikestein, for Sir John had balanced his account with 
handsome interest, and had mentally cancelled both 
sides of the equation. 
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CHAPTER X 

HOW SIR JOHN PAID HIS AMERICAN EXPENSES 

IF there was one thing that Sir John mentally 
prided himself upon, it was his own frank- 
ness with himself about himself. 
He had gone to America, as he cynically 
admitted, in the hope of trading himself, his 
position, and his title, in marriage with an Amer- 
ican heiress. But he was returning a bachelor, 
without matrimonial entanglements. Armed with 
excellent introductions, he had spent, as he ad- 
mitted, a most enjoyable season at Newport, and 
he had been on terms of considerable intimacy with 
some number of genuine and perfectly desirable 
heiresses, as heiresses go. 

Moreover, as he also admitted to himself, the 
failure of his quest was not due to any reluctance 
on the part of the heiresses to meet him, at any rate, 
halfway — if, indeed, one or two had not progressed 
rather further. 

But Sir John was physically a lazy man — ^bone 
lazy — rank idle. The strenuous life of Newport 
and New York might be all very well as a recupera- 
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tive tonic ; but when he came to close quarters with 
the question, and compared the exuberant spirits of 
Young America with the more sedate repose of the 
women he knew at home, he wisely decided that a 
life even of comfortable poverty was preferable to 
a life spent at the end of a goad in a mad attempt 
to deliver himself from an enforced necessity of 
doing things for the sake of doing them when he 
had not the smallest inclination to do them at all. 
For that was his feeling at the close of his visit 
to the States, and he guessed pretty accurately that 
it foreshadowed what his life would be as the hus- 
band of an American heiress. 

But Sir John had no intention of wasting the 
amount of his passage and his expenses in America 
if this could be avoided, and when he was back in 
New York his busy brain was seeking for an op- 
portunity to make money. For some time he could 
think of no plausible scheme, and it was rather 
in the nature of a fluke that the idea for which he 
was seeking finally came to him. It was a casual 
remark that started the train of thought in his 
mind — a remark made by a typical American drum- 
mer in the book trade in the course of a conversa- 
tion which, starting with a request to pass the 
matches, followed by a proffered and accepted cock- 
tail, had ended in dinner together and a visit to 
the theatre. 

The train of thought once started. Sir John saw 
there was money in it, and in the course of that 
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evening, and a similar one spent muchly the same a 
few days later, the baronet had pumped from his 
companion every detail of the book trade which 
seemed necessary to his purpose. 

He thought out the scheme with very great 
care, and in very considerable detail, for he was 
somewhat doubtful how far a policy of bluflF would 
carry when applied to a business and technical call- 
ing, a channel he had never hitherto attempted. 
He finally decided it was worth risking, and 
promptly set about procuring his stock-in-trade. He 
kept his eyes open, and bought carefully and ju- 
diciously. He had copies of some thirty or forty 
books, popular successes of the season which he 
knew could not yet have got to England ; there were 
copies of some dozen or more songs, marches, and 
musical compositions; he had a score of a new 
play, fifty or sixty kinds of patent medicines with 
the prescriptions from which they were made ; and 
he had patents, scores of articles patented at a 
recent date, which he had never met in England. 
He had notes of the owners of these, extracted at 
the American Patent Office, and he meant to en- 
quire in England as to which had been protected 
in that country. Having finally completed his 
selections he booked his passage to England, and 
enjoyed the voyage home. 

It was the last day of the voyage when he noticed 
for the first time in the smoking-room an Amer- 
ican, evidently of considerable wealth, round whom 
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was gathered a circle of friends. The men in 
the group were telling tales, and the fun grew fast 
and furious. There came at last a pause, for the 
American, who was the centre of the group, had 
told a story which nobody seemed able to cap. As 
the laughter died down, Sir John began in his slow 
drawl to tell another. It was the first time he had 
spoken, and all eyes at once turned on him as a 
newcomer. His story was a good one, far sur- 
passing the previous one, as the peals of laughter 
which greeted it announced. 

"Say, young man, I thought we could lie a bit 
in Chicago; but I fancy you've taken it," said the 
American. 

**Oh, it wasn't original; my nurse told me that." 
"Guess I'll have to hire that nurse, sonny. Know 
any more?" 

The dressing-gong sounded at the moment, and 
the group broke up. As he went to his cabin. Sir 
John turned to a man with whom he had formed a 
sort of acquaintance on board, and asked — 
"D'you know who the Yankee was?" 
"Lordl man, don't you? Why, it's Marshall 
Meadows, the Chicago millionaire." 
"Only a dollar millionaire, I suppose." 
"Dollars, indeed I the old man is worth every 
penny of twenty to thirty million pounds. He 
probably doesn't know himself exactly." 

"Well, he's rather a good sort for a Chicago mil- 
lionaire ; they don't grow them very superfine as a 
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rule in that city. It must have been his daughter 
I met at Newport. Is she on board?" 

''No; the old man's travelling lonesome this 
time, so he says. The wife and daughter cross 
later on." 

With that the incident passed from Sir John's 
mind. He, immediately on landing, proceeded to 
London and began his investigations at the Patent 
Office. In a few days he had got hold of the hang 
of the place, and posing as an American patent 
agent, he soon found himself the recipient of a 
good deal of good-natured assistance, whilst the 
role he had adopted fully accounted for the num- 
ber and variety of his investigations. Once familiar 
with the run of the place, he quickly found out 
everything he wished to know. Some three or four 
of the best patents he found had never been pro- 
tected at all in England. He promptly patented 
them himself. The rest he found — ^being so recent 
in date — had only just been provisionally protected, 
evidently with the idea of subsequent exploitation. 

And then for Sir John began the busiest time of 
his life. Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Liverpool, 
and Manchester he haunted, and before long he had 
disposed of the sole English rights in every one of 
the patents he had brought over. Dealing on the 
basis of small profits and quick returns, and cash 
down, he, of course, had to accept prices which 
were but a fraction of the real value of many of 
the inventions; but time was of the essence of the 
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contract with Sir John, and he found he had even- 
tually netted from the Patent Rights between 
£4000 and £5000. The songs he found nearly 
.unsaleable; £150 was the sum total; but the patent 
medicines he dealt with in an entirely different 
manner. Taking each prescription in turn, he 
looked up the drugs in the British Pharmacopoeia 
one by one, and satisfied himself which were the 
important ones in each formula. The quantities 
of these he left untouched, but the drugs of lesser 
importance he varied slightly, and altered in one 
or two cases. He then registered the whole in 
his own name under new descriptions, and ar- 
ranged with a well-known firm to manufacture and 
sell them on commission. Taking into partnership 
a young and clever advertising agent, he put a cer- 
tain amount of capital at his disposal, offered him 
thirty per cent, of the profits, and sat down to wait 
for his own share. When this came it was con- 
siderable. Dropping those medicines which failed 
to attract, and concentrating the energies of the firm 
on those which "caught on," a year or two later 
he found himself the possessor of some ten good 
patent medicines, from each of which he drew a 
handsome annual income. 

The books he had disposed of before tackling 
the patent medicines. One interview is typical of 
the whole. 

Making an appointment by letter from the 
Hotel Cecil, he would call on an English publisher, 
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and giving the name of some partner in the Amer- 
ican firm responsible for the book he was trying to 
dispose of, would gain access to the office of the 
principal. Knowing that the men he was dealing 
with were hardly likely to meet him in social life 
at the houses he frequented, he never troubled to 
assume any other disguise than a pronounced nasal 
brogue and a small goatee beard. Knowing the 
worth of the English rights in a popular American 
book, he always contented himself by offering them 
at about half their real value; and always making 
a careful note of offering each book to a likely 
publisher — he never spoiled a deal by lack of 
thought upon detail — ^he found that he seldom was 
refused. His offer was usually accepted after the 
few days for consideration of the book which was 
always asked for. 

"Well, sir," would be his answer, "if you mean 
a few days, well and good. But if that's a put-off 
for a month Fm afraid we can't do business. Fm 
going back to the States in a fortnight, sir, and Fve 
got to make a clean deal before then." 

The rub always came at the second interview, 
when Sir John demanded cash for the deal, and the 
English publisher wished to buy not merely copy- 
right but copies of the book in sheets. No English 
firm ever pays before publication. 

"No, sir," was always the answer; "it can't be 
done, sir. Fm not publishing for my health, sir, 
but just to make money. Fm selling books to-day. 
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In SIX months' time I may be selling pianos or fire- 
works, or whatever I think will pay best So I 
can't undertake contracts with a delivery over 
months. I'm just offering you copyright for Eng- 
land, just that. If you want to buy, I'll sell. If 
you won't pay before you publish, well, then, say 
when you can publish and I'll take bills for that 
date. It's all the same to me. I can discount them 
over here before I go, and then I've closed up the 
deal as far as I'm concerned. You Britishers may 
live till you're eighty, sir; we Americans don't 
count on it. We just hustle round whilst we're 
here in case we draw an early number, and mine's 
a quick-lunch system of trade, sir." 

He nearly always had his way, for what he 
offered was always a bargain at the price he named. 
Before he gave up he had sold the entire English 
rights in some thirty books at prices varying from 
£ I GO to £200, and netted about £3500 on the deal. 
All told, his entire stock-in-trade had cost him less 
than $200, and he had collected about £8000, and 
was satisfied. He had never spent such a busy 
time in his life, and he felt he had well earned the 
month on the Riviera to which he was looking 
forward. 

But man proposes. Sir John was not destined 
to leave town for another week or two. 

Walking along Piccadilly about nine o'clock that 
evening, Sir John observed a crowd gathered at 
the entrance to the Albany. A police-constable was 
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Interrogating a middle-aged gentleman — ^plainly an 
American by his accent — ^whose clothesi wet and 
muddy, bore vivid testimony to the fact that he 
had recently had a heavy fall. 

From the policeman's questions Sir John quickly 
gathered that he was trying to ascertain the Amer- 
ican's name and address, and at once tumbled to 
the right conclusion that the man's memory was 
gone. As he did so he recognised him. It was 
Marshall Meadows, the Chicago millionaire, dazed 
and bewildered. There could be no doubt of his 
identity. Not only did Sir John recognise the man, 
but his curious watch-guard was unmistakable. 

"Sergeant," he said, "this gentleman is a friend 
of mine. If you don't *want' him for anything, I'll 
see him home. I suppose he hasn't been fighting?" 

"Oh, no, sir; just had a fit or something. I 
helped him to get up, that's all; and I was going 
to call a cab, only he can't remember his name or 
where he lives. If he's a friend of yours, and you 
will see after him, I'm sure it will be very kind 
of you, sir." 

"All right. Get me a four-wheeler, sergeant." 

Sir John helped the millionaire into a cab, tipped 
the policeman half a crown, and, telling the cabman 
to drive up Regent Street, they started. 

Now when he started. Sir John had no other 
idea — afterwards he vehemently argued the point 
out with himself — ^beyond doing a good turn to a 
millionaire in a mess, which he likened to casting 
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his bread upon the waters. . He meant somehow or 
other that the bread should come back to hun, but 
he looked no further than the spontaneous grati- 
tude of a grateful and obliged millionaire. 

But as they drove, things began to dawn upon 
him. A millionaire would hardly offer a baronet 
cash, and If there was one American heiress whom 
Sir John did not wish to marry it was Miss Sadie 
Meadows. And the baronet had a vivid recollec- 
tion that If there was one titled Englishman Miss 
Sadie Meadows desired to marry, that Englishman, 
by her own account, was probably Sir John Kyn- 
nersley. Of all vigorous and strenuous American 
girls, Miss Sadie Meadows was the worst, and 
Sir John had misgivings, for he had had ample 
testimony from her friends of the way Miss Sadie 
twisted her father round her little finger. Sir John 
decided he would run no risks. 

And then other Ideas came Into his mind, and 
leaning out of the window he directed the driver 
to the flat In Maida Vale which "Mr. Solomons" 
had occupied, and which was still on his hands. 

Here he installed the millionaire, for he had sug- 
gested all the big hotels, and Mr. Meadows quite 
failed to recognise the name of any one as that of 
the hotel In which he was staying. 

Making him as comfortable as he could in a 
big easy-chair, he offered him a whisky-and-soda 
and a cigar, and tried to commence a conversation. 
He Imagined he was playing host for but a few 
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hours, when the millionaire's memory would be 
certain to return as he benefited by the quiet rest, 
and he wondered what form the millionaire's grati- 
tude would take, and what would be its extent. He 
decided that, as a struggling business man, an ex- 
pert and agent in the picture trade, he might out 
of gratitude receive a general commission from Mr. 
Meadows to procure objets d'art for his American 
residence. Sir John knew the millionaire spent 
large sums of money in such purchases, and prom- 
ised himself the manufacture and disposal of a 
number of old masters at the least. 

As the evening drew on. Sir John noticed the 
millionaire's speech became thick and incoherent. 
Finally he turned round irritably — 

"Why do you call me *Mr. Meadows' all the 
time? My name's Russell. I live in N'York— 
Forty-seventh Street." 

Sir John stared in amazement. Not only was 
it a case of loss of memory, but a case of change 
of identity. He had read of such cases in the news- 
papers, but had never known one in real life, and 
he became distinctly anxious as the millionaire be- 
came more and more incoherent and finally sank 
into a state but little removed from stupor. In 
growing alarm he despatched the housekeeper of 
the block of flats to fetch a medical man. 

On his arrival he had the American at once put 
to bed, and after administering a sedative and 
watching his patient slowly sink into natural slum- 
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ber, he left the bedroom, beckoning the baronet to 
follow him. 

"What is it, doctor?" 

"Well, it's serious in one way, but I don't think 
my patient is in any danger, or likely to suflFer any 
alarming permanent consequences. Can you tell 
me what's happened?" 

"I don't know that I can exactly tell you that. 
The man is an American friend of mine, a Mr. 
Russell, of New York. I was walking along Picca- 
dilly, and I saw a crowd. A policeman was trying 
to get him to remember his name and address. He 
had had a bad fall, and seemed very dazed and 
confused, and at that time he couldn't even remem- 
ber his own name. I recognised him at once, but 
I am not sure he recognises me; but I haven't the 
ghost of an idea what hotel he is staying at, for 
until I saw him, I didn't know he was in England. 
I brought him along here to get him out of the 
crowd, thinking that when he had got out of the 
confusion, and had got over his fall, he would re- 
member all right ; but I intended to keep him here 
if I could for the night, and I myself expected he 
would be quite himself after a good night's sleep. 
He evidently did get better, because he remembered 
his name all right. . Then he seemed to get worse 
all of a sudden, and I became alarmed and sent 
for you." 

"It was the best thing you could do. He had 
evidently had a slight apoplectic fit or stroke in 
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Piccadilly. It's a very usual symptom for that to 
be accompanied by loss of memory, and I think 
he has had another slight one since he has been 
here. They are very slight, and he will probably 
be all right again in ten days or a fortnight, if 
you can keep him quite quiet — no talking, no news- 
papers, no letters, and no excitement for the next 
few days. Keep him in bed. I'll send round 
another sedative, and I'll look in first thing in the 
morning. Of course, send for me at once if you 
notice any change." 

"Ought I to get a nurse?" 

"I hardly think it seems necessary. If you can 
sit up with him to-night, I'll see how he is in the 
morning. He'll probably sleep straight through 
till then." And the doctor left, and Sir John sat 
down by the bedside to commence his lonely vigil. 

Things turned out as the doctor had anticipated. 
In the morning the American seemed to have quite 
recovered, except that he still spoke of himself as 
Mr. Russell, whom Kynnersley gathered must be 
a broker in New York. The doctor was pleased 
with his patient's progress, but insisted on his re- 
maining in bed. The American made no objection, 
expressed his gratitude to Mr. Solomon, whom he 
at once accepted on his own statement as a friend 
of his in the past. 

Sir John spent most of the day at the flat, simply 
calling in at his chambers for letters. But the flat 
— a tiny one — had but one bedroom, and as Mr. 
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Meadows seemed to be getting on all right, Sir 
John, when the doctor had paid his evening visit 
and pronounced the patient much improved, waited 
for the invalid to fall asleep, and then, arranging 
with the housekeeper's wife to give the patient a 
look every now and then throughout the night, an- 
nounced his intention of sleeping at an hotel. He 
spent the night at his chambers, and lying awake 
through the wee small hours, the most daring 
scheme he had ever thought of flashed through his 
mind. He sat up In bed and caught his breath 
with excitement. The audacity of the thing fright- 
ened him, and yet it fascinated him, as did its amaz- 
ing possibilities. Could he do it? His chin rest- 
ing on his knees, his arms locked around them, he 
sat in the darkness thinking out his plans. But 
he was thinking blind, for in this case, unlike any 
of the others, he could not foresee with any cer- 
tainty what would happen, and he could make but 
few plans in advance. He realised that, should 
he attempt to plunge, he must rely solely upon his 
ready wit to carry him through on the spur of 
the moment, according to what events might occur. 
Plan after plan passed through his mind — the 
thing might happen, but there was no certainty that 
it would. Finally, he decided to let things take 
their course, leaving the final decision as to whether 
he would or would not make the attempt to be 
the outcome of circumstances. 

Early the following morning Sir John sent the 
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housekeeper out to buy a Daily Mail. As he had 
expected, one of the principal items was a vivid 
account of the disappearance from the Hotel Cecil 
of the well-known American millionaire, Mr. 
Marshall Meadows. From a published interview 
with his private secretary, a Mr. Robert Paul, Sir 
John gathered that Mr. Paul had last seen his em- 
ployer about 8:30, after dinner, when, the work 
of the day being over, he had been dismissed, and 
had gone to the Alhambra. Mr. Meadows had 
afterwards been seen sitting in the courtyard, and 
none of the hotel porters or commissionaires had 
actually seen the millionaire leave. One of the 
porters felt certain he had seen Mr. Meadows still 
sitting in the dusk in the courtyard at a corner 
table as late as 10:30; and another guest in the 
hotel, when questioned, corroborated this by saying 
that, whilst he did not know Mr. Meadows per- 
sonally, he had certainly been sitting at the table 
indicated, talking to an American gentleman, who 
said he belonged to Chicago, until the time men- 
tioned. That created the alibi Sir John wanted, 
for he had dreaded inquiries beginning from the 
policeman at the Albany. That occurrence took 
place at 9 o'clock. Here was prima facie evidence 
that Mr. Meadows was still at the Hotel Cecil 
at 10:30. The fact that people sat in the court- 
yard at the Cecil, that one could get up and stroll 
into the Strand without attracting attention, and 
that there was a side entrance into the Cecil at 
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which no commissionaire was stationed, all com- 
bined to prevent that definite knowledge on the 
part of the doorkeepers of the times of the incom- 
ing and outgoing of guests, which, had the Amer- 
ican been staying at any other hotel of similar size 
in London, would have been a foregone conclusion. 
Sir John, moreover, thanked his stars for the fact 
that the lounge in the courtyard at the Cecil was 
used generally by the public and by Americans par- 
ticularly, in a way which often prevented the hall- 
porters knowing whether any given person was a 
guest in the hotel, or merely using the restaurant, 
the banqueting-rooms, or the bar, and which 
naturally led to a certain amount of indifference on 
their part, and inattention to comings and goings. 

So far, everything had proceeded as he wished. 
Taking the Daily Mail with him, Sir John went 
straight to the Maida Vale flat. The doctor came, 
stated himself to be pleased with the marked im- 
provement in his patient, and then Sir John tabled 
his first card in the game. He showed the million- 
aire the account in the Mail of the disappearance 
of Mn Marshall Meadows, and eagerly waited for 
the result. 

An amused smile passed over the American's 
face. 

"That's funny," he said. "Meadows is a client 
of mine. We do nearly all his business." And 
then he gave Kynnersley a string of anecdotes cur- 
rent in the States about himself. Finally he burst 
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out laughing. ^Xordyl won't the old man make 
young Paul sit up when he comes back I He's prob-» 
ably only taken a girl down to Brighton. Sakes 
alive I Mrs. Meadows won't just give him a gay 
time. This is all cabled over, you bet; and she 
will be across in the next boat. I wouldn't like to 
be in young Paul's shoes when the old man walks 
into the hotel this afternoon. This will bring him 
back in a fine old hustle. And I wouldn't like to 
stand for old man Meadows when his wife and 
Sadie come along. Gee-whiz I** And he burst into 
a roar of laughter. 

Sir John felt satisfied; the whole thing was 
genuine enough, and evidently the American had 
no doubt of his own identity with Mr. Russell, 
stockbroker, of New York. Sir John decided he 
would cut into the game. 

He looked the American well over. He was 
much about the same height, but was bald, wore 
pince-nez, was dark, clean-shaven, and was dis- 
tinctly stouter. Sir John was of slighter build, and 
fair. 

But, having made his decision, Sir John lost not 
a moment in carrying it out. Going into a ready- 
made tailor's, Sir John purchased clothes approxi- 
mating to those the American had worn when he 
found him in Piccadilly. He purchased a belt, three 
football bladders, a watch-chain like the million- 
aire's, and a pair of pince-nez. Packing these into 
his suit-case, he caught the first train to Brighton, 
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and Immediately on his arrival sent off a telegram 
from that place. 

''Paul 
Hotel Cecil 
London 
''What in the name of Tophet have you made 
such an almighty ass of yourself for Why couldn't 
you keep your silly mouth shut What are you 
paid for See Daily Mail people at once and stop 
all this rubbish Contradict it in evening papers If 
wife cables reply All mistake called out of London 
on business suddenly Sack Evans and Mendars 
at once Meadows'' 

Evans was the assistant-secretary, and Mendars 
the valet, and it was evident, from the Daily Mail 
report, that it was from the indiscretions of these 
two that the news had first become public. 

Before leaving London, "Mr. Solomons" sent 
a wire to "Mr. Russell," regretting that an im- 
portant commission necessitated his absence for 
some days, but begging "Mr. Russell" in the mean- 
time to make himself at home and consider the 
flat as his own, and promising to return shortly. 

Immediately after having sent the telegram to 
the Cecil, Sir John visited a hair-dresser's shop, 
and had his hair dyed a darker colour. He then 
returned to London, securing a first-class carriage 
for himself for the journey. He entered it wear- 
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ing pince-nez, and trusted the guard would not 
notice any difference when he alighted. As soon 
as the train was fairly started, he deliberately 
shaved the top of his head. Then slightly inflat- 
ing the football bladders, he encircled them with 
the belt, and flattened himself until he had pro- 
duced the necessary appearance of embonpoint. 
When he had finished, he was really surprised at 
the point of resemblance to Mr. Meadows to which 
he had attained. He knew that he had only to 
bluff one person — the private secretary, Paul — and 
that no one else would dream of questioning his 
identity after his telegram. He arrived at Victoria 
at 6:55. Purchasing various evening papers, he 
satisfied himself as he drove to the Cecil that the 
secretary had carried out his instructions, and that 
the mystery of the disappearance of Mr. Meadows, 
the American millionaire, was at an end. 

His hansom clattered in through the asphalted 
courtyard, and drew up, and Sir John nerved him- 
self for the part he was attempting to play. 

Being expected, he was at once recognised by 
the obsequious porter, and Sir John saw, from the 
awe with which he was greeted, that his telegram 
had had a wide effect. Assuming a flaming temper, 
he pitched his suit-case to the porter. 

"Pay the man, and take that bag up to my room 
at once." 

The porter hesitated and said, "I'll send it up 
immediately, sir." 
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But Sir John wanted to know which were the 
rooms Mr. Meadows occupied. 

"Damn you I" he flared out; "I said take it up I'* 
and the trembling porter, forgetting his dignity 
for the moment, shouldered the bag, and preceded 
Sir John to a suite of rooms on the first floor. 

Pale and agitated, the young secretary was await- 
ing his employer on the threshold. He immediate- 
ly burst into a flood of explanation, cut short by 
Sir John's curt — 

"Hold your tongue I'* 

The porter retired, and as he closed the door 
without giving the secretary time to recommence. 
Sir John burst out — 

"What the hell do you mean by all this damned 
tomfoolery of yours, making me a laughing-^tock 
from one end of the States to the other. Of all 
the God-forgotten insanity I ever heard of yours 
is the worst. Call yourself a private secretary^ — 
able to deal with emergencies? Why I you're the 
biggest ass in Christendom I Damned idiot I To 
think I can't go and stay a night with a girl, and 
take her down to Brighton, without your telling 
the whole world Fm missing! I never heard of 
such lunacy. How much money of mine have you 
got?" 

"About $10,000, sir." 

"Well, then, pay y«urself your salary to date, 
and a month in lieu of notice — enter it up, and 
clear out. I never want to see your face again. I 
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give you an hour to clear out of the hotel, and 
don't ask me for any references"; and Sir John 
stalked through into the bedroom. He felt he 
had carried the thing through, and that Mr. Robert 
Paul had never doubted the identity. In a few 
minutes he heard the secretary leave the room, and 
Sir John returned and rang the bell. 

"Tea, please," he said to the waiter; "and send 
the manager here." 

"See here," he said to the latter, bowing in the 
doorway; "these damned idiots of mine have been 
making me into a kind of raree show. Just give 
orders Til see none of these newspaper men. I've 
sacked my secretary. He's too much of a blither- 
ing ass for me. Send me up the smartest type- 
writing girl you've got in the place. Tell her I'll 
pay her double what she's getting now, if she's 
smart enough to do my work; but she'll need to 
be spry, so don't try any pranks with me. And 
if I happen to be away again for a couple of nights, 
I hope your silly crew will just keep quiet." 

The manager bowed and retired, and Sir John 
felt he had scored all along the line. 

Sir John sat down in an easy-chair by a window 
overlooking the river, to think, for he had not as 
yet the faintest idea how he intended to profit by 
his impersonation of the millionaire. He had at 
first thought of making purchases in that capacity; 
but he realised that purchases to any appreciable 
extent on credit were difficult, added to which he 
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realised that concrete purchases simply meant, if 
he were to profit, the creation of so many clues 
by which he could be traced. Then he thought of 
diamonds ; but of all things in the world those were 
probably the most difficult to purchase on credit. 
He saw plainly that all he had got was the prestige 
of the personality of the millionaire. In what way 
could that be turned to account ? The mere pleasure 
of masquerading as a millionaire held no attrac- 
tion for Sir John ; for in all his personal tastes the 
man was a simple and quiet gentleman. 

At last an idea struck him. If the personation 
of the millionaire were audacious, this was doubly 
so, and the very magnitude of the thing at first 
appalled him. But as his plans took shape, he saw 
how plausible the whole idea was. And as he 
sat there at the window, gazing out on the embank- 
ment and the river, watching the dusk slowly 
gather, and the lamps come out like glowworms 
in the shadows one by one, watching the boats and 
barges drifting up on the tide to the hoarse hoot- 
Ings, as one warned the other out of its path, his 
plans shaped themselves; and at last, rising from 
the chair, he stretched himself, and rang. 

"Where's that typewriter of mine?" he asked. 
"And bring up some dinner, or supper, or some- 
thing." 

The manager explained that the smartest and 
quickest girl had gone off duty early that after- 
noon, but he felt so certain that Mr. Meadows 
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would prefer to have that one that he had refrained 
from sending any other, but the one he had in view 
would be at his disposal in the morning. A meal 
would be ready in a few minutes in the next room. 
Sir John — the meal despatched — sat down at the 
writing-table to master the details of the corre- 
spondence of Mr. Meadows. He quickly gathered 
there were hundreds of matters proceeding under 
the millionaire's attention, and over and over again 
he found himself wishing for the assistance of Mr. 
Robert Paul. But he had thought the thing out 
beforehand with all its pros and cons, and had 
decided, in cold blood, that it was too risky to 
retain about his person a servant who had known 
him for years, and who would notice differences 
or miss peculiarities every moment of the day. But 
he fully recognised what an excellent secretary Mr. 
Paul had been; everything was carefully docketed 
or tabulated or arranged, as the case might be, and 
before Sir John retired to rest that night he felt 
as if he knew every detail of Mr. Meadows' busi- 
ness; he had found out how everything was ar- 
ranged, and could put his hand on any document. 
He realised the vast magnitude of the interests 
with which he was interfering, and made up his 
mind there and then that he would conduct the 
millionaire's a'ffairs in the interests of that gen- 
tleman himself, and would try to do as the Amer- 
ican would have done in everything save those few 
matters in which he had decided to meddle for his 
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own benefit. He concluded it would be wise to 
do everything by cable or telegraph, and even such 
messages he resolved should be in the handwriting 
of his secretary, for he had quickly realised that 
it was absolutely impossible to conduct the affairs 
of Mr. Meadows and destroy documents, as he 
had at first intended. 

His breakfast was served at an early hour the 
following morning, and immediately afterwards his 
typist was ushered into his rooms. A few minutes' 
conversation convinced him she was exactly the girl 
he wanted. Clever and sharp, with a knowledge of 
finance, he saw she would be equal to the role he 
intended her to adopt. Briefly explaining to her 
the arrangement of the papers, he excused himself 
from a very exact knowledge by saying he left such 
matters to his secretary, and she must do her best 
to find out things without bothering him. He im- 
pressed upon her the necessity for reticence, and 
told her he declined to see any callers, except the 
few he would tell her, as occasion demanded. She 
would have to see the others, and deal with them 
herself. 

Then turning to an accumulation of cables, the 
girl and he between them turned up those which 
had gone before in each matter, referred to the 
press copy-book and the stenographic notes, and 
Sir John dealt with them to the best of his ability. 
There was a frantic cable from Mrs. Meadows, to 
which Sir John replied at length ; and then he die- 
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tated a message — the first in the hand he had dealt 
to play for his own behalf. 

'Walter 
Bearwood 
Hants 
'Want to buy Times Wire your own price or 
see me to-day Meadows of Chicago at Hotel 
Cecir 

In an hour or two came the reply — 

« 

^'Meadows 
Hotel Cecil 
London 
''Don't want to sell Walter^* 

To which he wired — 

'Walter 
Bearwood 
Hants 
"That only lifts price Fll ofer terms to tempt 
you How much do you want Meadows' 
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"Meadows 

Hotel Cecil 
London 
"Three million pounds subject to consent of co- 
proprietors at next meeting Walter^' 
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''Walter 
Bearwood 
Hants 



''Offer four millions cash if you can complete 
sale to-morrow Suggest you call special meet- 
ing of proprietors Interview here to-morrow 
Meadows** 



"Meadows 

Hotel Cecil 
London 
"Accept ofer own responsibility See you to- 
morrow Arrange and payment Walter^* 

Sir John had won the first hand. His secretary 
sent a brief laconic note to Mr. Walter, enclosing 
copies of the wires, which were to be taken as con- 
firmed. 

The first thing the following day Sir John cabled 
to Mr. Meadows' Chicago bankers, telling them 
he was drawing a cheque for £4,000,000, that it 
must be met upon presentation, that he depended 
on them to make the necessary arrangements, that 
they could hypothecate any securities of his which 
they held to the amount of the cheque as security 
to themselves until his return to America, when 
he would liquidate matters. 

At the hour fixed by letter from Mr. Walter, 
he and his brother arrived to keep the appointment. 

The interview was brief. The Times, lock. 
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stock and barrel, with all Its assets and contracts, 
all its property, and all its engagements, was to be 
handed over as a going concern that day. Sir John 
signed a cheque for £4,000,000, which he passed 
across. He had carefully practised the signature, 
and the cheque had been made out by the typist. 

"I suppose," he said, "you would like to cable 
across to see if it will be met before you hand 
over?" 

Mr. Walter accepted the suggestion, and cabled 
the inquiry, a cable following from "Mr. 
Meadows" to the bank, telling them to answer 
any question of Mr. Walter's. 

The baronet then suggested lunch, and before 
it was over the reply from the Chicago bankers 
had been received. 

^'Have instruction to honour cheque for sum 
mentioned Our client good for many times the 
amount'^ 

The three men walked along the Embankment 
after lunch to Printing House Square, and the 
baronet was introduced as Mr. Meadows, the new 
proprietor, to Mr. Moberly Bell, the manager, and 
Mr. Buckle, the editor. Soon afterwards the old 
proprietors left the building. 

"Now, Mr. Buckle, I want to know the hang 
of the business. I presume you take your orders 
from me now?" 
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"No, Mr. Meadows, I don't. I will take march- 
ing orders from you if you wish, on the usual terms, 
but no others." 

"Well, Mr. Buckle, I'm really sorry, but I guess 
It will have to be those you speak of, then. What 
are these usual terms ?" 

"Six months' salary." 

"Very well; will you arrange about that? Does 
that include all the others on the same lines?" 

"Oh, no, not necessarily." 

In half an hour the assistant editor was installed 
in the editorial chair on terms the baronet laid 
down. 

The city editor was similarly got rid of and a 
successor appointed. 

"See here," the baronet had remarked to each of 
the retiring officials; "I don't object, and I sup- 
pose you'll want to disclaim responsibility, and an- 
nounce your resignations, but you will please keep 
my name out of it." 

Sir John then left the office, and, as a matter of 
actual fact, never set foot in it again. But he in- 
tended that things should hum. 

Knowing the power that lay behind the "Thun- 
derer," Sir John was strongly tempted to launch 
out into the heroic; but, having a lively apprehen- 
sion of embarking on any scheme which might even- 
tually prove beyond his power to control, and also 
realising that whatever steps he took must be of 
such a nature that their fruition was immediate. 
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Sir John decided that in the day of small things 
lay his best and safest opportunities, and he at once 
' devoted himself to the exploitation of City matters. 
There were four or five rotten mines in which Sir 
John held shares, and he bought others at nominal 
prices. With the aid of judicious remarks in the 
City column, in a few days he had unloaded the 
whole at good prices. There was a well-known 
railway whose shares Sir John sold to a large 
amount in anticipation of a remarkable report 
which was published by a mythical expert, who 
pledged his reputation that a careful examination 
and calculations from (incorrect) measurements 
which were given, showed conclusively that the 
whole of the bridges on that railway were danger- 
ously insecure, and had little if any margin of safe- 
ty, and in the public interest should be at once re- 
placed. It was quite a handsome little profit Sir 
John netted on that little deal, for Sir John's in- 
terest in the shares had been at an end for several 
days before the company could obtain independent 
measurements and calculations to allay the panic, 
and months before the Report of the Inspector for 
the Board of Trade was published proving that 
there was nothing to cause the slightest anxiety. 
There was a report— contradicted a few days later 
— of the expected total failure of the tea crop in 
China, Assam and Upper India. Sir John made 
several thousands in a little gamble in tea, and 
considerably more in a flutter in cotton. Wheat 
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he decided to leave alone, but detailed particulars 
of an entirely new process of producing steel at a 
saving of fifty per cent, on the cost of manufac- 
ture kept the prices on 'change at Birmingham rock- 
eting up and down for the whole of the day, much 
to the advantage of Sir John's pocket. That the 
following day nearly every paper had articles by 
experienced chemists demonstrating that the new 
process was absolutely unworkable, simply steadied 
prices thereafter without interfering with the profits 
the baronet had already made. There were a num- 
ber of heavy bribes arranged directly from the 
Hotel Cecil, and not at the Times office, for 
flagrant puffs. But all these to Sir John were 
merely side lines. His chief energies had been con- 
centrated on a wonderfully ingenious scheme. 

The first day he had had control of the paper 
an eloquent article had appeared, dealing with the 
unemployed question. After deploring the situa- 
tion, the Times alluded to the many efforts which 
had been made to deal with the matter, but laid 
it down that it was evident past endeavours had 
taken place upon mistaken lines. Bound up with 
the one trouble was the other, equally pronounced, 
that the population was flocking into the towns to 
swell the ranks of the unemployed, whilst the agri- 
cultural part of the country, through a lack of 
labour, was lying derelict, or else producing but 
half of the national wealth which should be its 
annual quota. It was, the Times laid it down, 
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flagrantly absurd to pit the human labour, com- 
pulsory in England, a country of enclosed fields 
and varying levels, in which the extensive use of 
machinery was impossible, against the miles upon 
miles of reclaimed prairie in the wheat belt of 
Canada and the Western States. The salvation 
of agricultural England lay not in wheat-growing, 
but in petit-culture. It was all very well to cry 
"back to the land," but unless the land could pro- 
duce profits capable of carrying wages big enough 
to benefit labour on a financial basis alone, the 
cry was futile. Whilst mills and factories could 
piay 255. to 305. weekly for unskilled labour, the 
land must pay the same to get that labour back. 
Unemployed colonies had failed ; they had become 
charitable dumpings of the unemployable. The 
idea of a peasant proprietary had failed in Eng- 
land, and always would fail, because those of the 
working-class who had brains and initiative were 
never content with such a position, and the rest 
lacked brains and initiative, and lacked the capital 
to carry on till the labour they put in the soil came 
back to them in money. The Times, however, 
proposed to demonstrate that its own theory was 
capable of success in a practical form. It proposed 
to start colonies for petit-culture in different parts 
of England as business undertakings. The "labour 
necessary for each would be employed; but no 
greater excess from charitable ideas. Everything 
would be done on business lines, and the Times 
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would not rest content until as a profitable busi- 
ness speculation the Times colony had been ex- 
tended sufficiently to secure that every pound of 
butter, every egg, every vegetable, every atom of 
indigenous fruit which was now imported, was 
grown within the United Kingdom. The article 
concluded with the figures necessary to prove the 
accuracy of its forecast, and appealed to the pub- 
lic to provide the capital for the venture. The ex- 
tent of the initial experiment would depend upon 
the amount of the funds the public made available ; 
but the proprietors of the Times were willing to 
guarantee a dividend of four per cent, for five 
years on all capital subscribed, and bonds in due 
form would be issued for that capital. The Times 
headed the list with the sum of £10,000. Sir 
John had baited the hook well. Financiers and 
philanthropists alike subscribed to the issue, and in 
six days — the interval announced — the sum re- 
ceived at the Times office when the lists were closed 
had reached the desired total of £300,000. 

The money had been paid into a special account 
at the Bank of England in the names of Mr. 
Meadows and two mythical trustees whose names 
had figured in the subscription list for mythical 
sums. 

The money subscribed was paid out on a single 
cheque to the order of a well-known stock- 
broker, who took payment in notes and a bank 
draft. 
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The bank naturally assumed the money was being 
withdrawn for investment, and so little, if any, 
suspicion was created. That — for the nonce — ^the 
clerk of the firm who presented the cheque was Sir 
John Kynnersley, was a detail the Bank of Eng- 
land could hardly be supposed to know. Sir John 
carefully deposited the notes and draft at his cham- 
bers, and drew a breath of relief that he had lifted 
the money before the exposure had come. The ten 
days the doctor had spoken of as the time necessary 
for recovery, were drawing to a close, and the 
baronet knew he had pretty well come to the end 
of his tether. Whether or not "Mr. Russell" came 
to the full possession of his senses. Sir John knew 
that in two days' time Mrs. Meadows and Miss 
Saidie were due to arrive in England. To impose 
on a man's wife and daughter he felt would be im- 
possible, and he did not propose to attempt it. He 
began to fold up his tents before silently stealing 
away. He had closed up all his deals and liqui- 
dated all his assets, with the exception of the £300,- 
000, and he had carefully dealt with all the mil- 
lionaire's business. With the exception of the 
purchase of the Times, Mr. Meadows would find 
nothing to object to. The baronet sent a wire to 
Mr. Russell regretting his continued absence, and 
stating that he was called away to Germany on 
business, but hoped to be back in a week, and then 
began carrying out his plans for evacuation. He 
had settled everything, and was thinking of leav- 
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ing the hotel that night. He felt confident that 
after the previous trouble the hotel would hesitate 
for several days before again announcing a missing 
millionaire, and that would give him time to cover 
his tracks. He was sitting quietly in the court-yard 
in the dusk after dinner, when a hansom drove 
up. The man who alighted was Mr. Meadows. 
Sir John saw him in the full blaze of light in the 
doorway — there could be no mistake. Without a 
moment's hesitation he got up and walked slowly 
towards the Strand. The commissionaire at the 
banqueting entrance touched his hat, and Sir John 
returned the salute. Turning into the Strand he 
jumped into a cab and drove to Tottenham Court 
Road. Entering the lavatory he quickly divested 
himself of his embonpoint, removed his pince-nez, 
and left his overcoat behind him. Walking along 
Oxford Street for some distance he hailed another 
cab and was driven to his chambers. Packing a 
kit-bag he told the man in attendance he was leav- 
ing England for a week or two, and crossed over 
to Holland by the night mail. In a fortnight he 
had travelled half over Europe, changing the notes 
in desperate haste. Had he known, he might have 
done it at his leisure, for it was six weeks before 
the question arose as to where the money actually 
was. Mr. Meadows assumed other people knew, 
they assumed he knew, and so the matter was never 
mentioned. Finally, Sir John had invested it in 
various French securities in half a dozen different 
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names, for which he opened banking accounts in 
Paris. 

• ••••• 

Mr. Russell, pronounced by the doctor to have 
vastly improved, had been permitted to go out, 
and had taken a cab to Hyde Park, where he sat 
in the sun. He thought he would doze, for he 
felt sleepy. The man woke with a start some hours 
later, and wondered what on earth he was doing 
there. He distinctly remembered the previous 
evening, he had been accosted in Piccadilly and had 
turned and spoken to the girl, and he remembered 
nothing more. What was he, Marshall Meadows, 
doing here at this time? Why, that must have 
been nearly twenty-four hours ago! He jumped 
to the conclusion he had been hocussed, and in- 
stinctively felt for his watch and his money. They 
were there. Puzzled to the last degree, he walked 
along Piccadilly, hailed a cab, and drove to the 
Cecil. 

Passing upstairs to his rooms he found them un- 
occupied. This was not imusual at that hour, when 
Paul would know he was at liberty. Picking up 
the Times he commenced to read it, but there 
seemed no continuity in it with the news he remem- 
bered on the previous day. He looked at the date 
and saw it was the 15 th. Now, he distinctly re- 
membered yesterday was the 4th. Perhaps it was 
a misprint. But there was the file of the Times 
with an issue for each of the intervening days. But 
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what was a file of the Times doing in his room? 
He had never kept such a thing before. He turned 
to his letter-book. Yes, he remembered the let- 
ters he had dictated on the 4th — there were none 
on the 5 th or the 6th. On the 7 th there were a 
number, evidently replies to an accumulation, but 
he could remember nothing about any of them, 
nor any of those on the subsequent days. And yet 
they were just such letters as he might have dic- 
tated himself — ^the very things had been done which 
he would have done, except that he could not un- 
derstand the letters in reference to the Times. 
What had he got to do with the Times f He 
turned to his cable-books, cables received and 
cables sent, and then he realised that he had bought 
the Times, and that the newspaper was his proper- 
ty. Four millions seemed an extravagant price to 
have paid for it, but (he knew nothing of journal- 
ism) he presumed he must have been satisfied it 
was worth the money; he knew he could afford 
to pay it, but it meant selling out some profitable 
investments. What had he sold? And then he 
came across the cables to his bank. If he had 
really wanted to buy the paper and had been satis- 
fied it was worth the money, he supposed what had 
been done was the kind of thing he himself would 
have done. But what in God's name had induced 
him to buy the paper? Then he came across his 
telegram from Brighton to Paul. That certainly 
hardly seemed familiar — ^he would have been very 
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mad to send such a message. He supposed he must 
have sacked Paul, or else the young man had re- 
signed. He didn't wonder, after getting such a 
telegram. But what was it Paul had made such 
an ass of himself about? There was nothing in 
the letters to show. Was it Paul who had bought 
the Times? No; the telegram was dated before 
negotiations with the Times began. And what on 
earth had he been doing at Brighton? 

And who was his new secretary? The initials 
"CM." gave him no clue. He hunted through 
the drawer in which he knew Paul kept his own 
papers. He found a pair of ladies* gloves, a pow- 
der-puff, and a reel of cotton and a needle stuck 
therein. Evidently the new secretary was a woman. 
But he also found in the drawer two cuttings — 
one from the Daily Mail, giving an account of his 
own disappearance. This only left him still more 
in amazement. Yet from the letter-book it was 
evident he had been there on the 7 th. Then he 
turned to the second cutting. It was from the Sun 
the following day, and was an interview with Mr. 
Paul. It contained a graphic recital of what had 
taken place on the evening of his return. Grim as 
was the humour of it, he laughed as he read the 
account of the dressing-down he had administered 
to his secretary. "Serve the young beggar right for 
giving me away." He carefully pieced every- 
thing together day by day, and saw every mo- 
ment was accounted for from that time up to 
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within an hour or two of his finding himself in 
Hyde Park. 

Slowly walking up and down the room, it be- 
came evident that from the evening of the 4th 
until the 15 th his mind was an absolute blank. He 
could remember nothing, and it was evident he had 
suffered from a lapse of memory in the interval. 
Now, somebody had been at the Cecil during the 
time. He himself must have been somewhere, why 
not there ? Now, supposing he had been hocussed, 
he felt certain there was no drug which could have 
kept him unconscious the whole time without a 
break, and yet leave him in perfect health as he 
then felt. Besides, how could an impostor have 
profited? He looked at his cheque-books: two 
cheques had been drawn to pay the weekly hotel 
bills; they were the ordinary figure, rather less, 
in fact. The only other cheque was the purchase- 
money for the Times. But the Times couldn't 
run away. What good was it to an impostor now 
he was back again? Of course, if he liked to al- 
lege, and could prove, mental aberration about 
himself, he could get all contracts annulled. But 
the purchase of the Times appeared to be the 
only thing he had done except his ordinary busi- 
ness, and the conduct of that he felt certain would 
go a long way to disprove any allegation of tem- 
porary mental incapacity. And he knew that, on 
the first hint of such a thing, his business repute 
would be at an end; nobody would transact any 
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further business with him, and a flood of bogus 
claims would at once crop up. On the other hand, 
suppose he had been there himself all the time — 
he certainly couldn't remember being anywhere else 
— then things seemed to fit. He remembered speak- 
ing to a girl in Piccadilly on the 4th; he had ap- 
parently told Paul he had taken the girl to 
Brighton, so he supposed he must have done so, 
and from the moment of. the telegram from 
Brighton there was a clear narrative of events in 
his letter and cable books. Think over it how he 
would, he was convinced he must have been at the 
Cecil the whole time, and had simply suffered from 
a lapse of memory which his best plan was to cover 
up at all hazards as best he could. This he decided 
to do. The interview with Paul in the Sun must 
have been cabled to America, which no doubt ac- 
counted for his wife's coming arrival the next day. 
Of course he must deny having said that, and tell 
his wife he was absent making inquiries about the 
Times. As that had been purchased, he felt sure 
he could convince her on the point with very little 
trouble. But he felt most amazingly curious about 
the girl. He often wondered what sort of a girl 
she was, and what on earth induced him to pick 
her up in Piccadilly. 

Mr. Meadows soon found he had paid a most 
outrageous price for the Times, but he felt he could 
not repudiate the bargain. Nor did it interest him 
in the least to own the first and greatest newspaper 
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In the world. He felt he was incapable of con- 
trolling such an enterprisci but lacked the moral 
courage to proclaim himself a freak by selling it 
again after so short an interval. He wired to Mr. 
Walter and asked for an interview, and then of- 
fered to sell him back a hialf-share in the Times for 
one million. 

"If you're tired of it already, I'll give you two 
millions for the whole." 

"No, it isn't that. I want your prestige back, 
and your generations of knowledge and experience, 
and I want Buckle back, but on the business side 
you want smartening up. You are losing lots of 
chances." So it was thus arranged, and editorially 
the dear old Thunderer pursued the even tenor of 
its way unchanged, unaltered; but Mr. Meadows 
imported some of his own countrymen, who took 
charge of the business side of the paper. 

Which accounts for the Americanization of the 
business dealings of the Times. 

. • • • • • 

His funds securely safeguarded. Sir John rusti- 
cated in Normandy for a couple of months to grow 
a new crop of hair on the shaven part and else- 
where of the natural colour. On his return to town 
he called on Sadie Meadows, and was invited to 
dinner. After dinner the old man asked him if 
he could recommend a good detective. 

Sir John suggested Dennis Yardley out of pure 
bravado. 
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The, task entrusted to YarcUey was to find out, 
if he could, where t;he £300,000 had been invested 
which h^d been subscribed for the agricultural 
colony. The millionaire hinted at embezzlement 
by the brokers. Yardley set to work. He quickly 
obtained from the Bank of England a description 
of the clerk who had cashed the cheque, and he 
traced most of the notes on the Continent. But 
he could get no further. The brokers had never 
had a clerk whom the description would fit. When 
he reported this description the millionaire at once 
recognised it as a description of himself. Yardley 
had rather hinted this, so paying the detective's 
fees and expenses the millionaire at once put an 
end to the research and replaced the funds with- 
out further question or delay. But what in the 
name of fortune had he done with the money? He 
had not the smallest recollection, and for the rest 
of his life he puzzled over it, waiting for his 
memory of the incident to come back. The notes 
had been cashed on the Continent. Now, an im- 
postor might have done it, might even have per- 
sonated himself and bought the Times to accom- 
plish that end. But if so, where was he himself and 
how was he hocussed so entirely for ten days? 
No; he had persuaded himself he was at the Cecil 
all the time, except whilst he was at Brighton. 

And then it struck him that the theft of the 
money was done by a third person, a matter quite 
apart from any impersonation. But that didn't fit. 
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How could any third person have known no in- 
quiries would be made about the money, and that 
the notes would not be stopped? A week elapsed 
before any were passed. How could a third per- 
son have forged the three signatures so success- 
fully that none of them were doubted? He re- 
gretted he could ascertain so little about the other 
trustees, and in the face of what Yardley had told 
him he never dared to ask any pointed questions. 
He admitted a third person was possible, but he 
felt this was not likely. He was much afraid — 
sorely afraid — ^he had cashed that cheque himself. 
But how did he pass the notes? He evidently, if 
he was at the Cecil, could not have been on the 
Continent. Besides, most of the notes were not 
passed till after the 15th. No; he finally concluded 
he must have done something with the money. 
And then a thought flashed across his mind. He 
might have given it to the girl, which would ac- 
count for her disappearance from his life. He 
wished he could remember the girl. 



4 
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CHAPTER XI 

HOW SIR JOHN BECAME A PUBLISHER 

THE ease with which the baronet had con- 
verted American copyrights into cash, 
strongly tempted him to repeat the ex- 
periment. But publishers are few in 
number— only some sixty or so in the 
Metropolis — and Sir John had interviewed most 
of them. They were "bitten" game, and he saw 
that a second attempt would be too risky. The 
essence of his success had lain in his successful ef- 
forts to Induce them to pay Immediate cash or bills. 
That was a sufficiently unusual feature to convince 
him that the slightest attempt to carry out a second 
edition of the original scheme was not only fore- 
doomed to failure, but would in all probability end 
in his being detained in the office of the first pub- 
lisher he might approach, whilst the police were 
sent for. A fair sporting chance of a run for his 
money and trouble was all Sir John calculated 
upon ; but he had no Intention of deliberately walk- 
ing into custody. And yet the idea tempted him. 
He could see the enormous field lying ready to his 
hand to be exploited. Other dazzling schemes 
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flashed through his wonderful brain, but sooner 
or later he always found himself back again at his 
pet project. It was many weeks before a glim- 
mering of a definite plan formulated itself in his 
thoughts; but at length he realised that his only 
opportunity lay in turning publisher himself. It 
was a curious little occurrence that had turned his 
thoughts into that bent, and it was none other than 
a week-end visit which he paid to his cousins, the 
widow of the late baronet and the little interloper 
who had come in between himself and the suc- 
cession to the old family estates. The heiress was 
by now a beautiful child of some ten or eleven 
years of age, and Sir John, attracted by her win- 
some laughing face, had volunteered to take her 
for a walk instead of attending service on that 
particularly sunny Sunday afternoon. He had 
been racking his brain for stories wherewith to 
amuse the child as they walked. 

"Patricia," he said, as they passed a gypsy cara- 
van at the roadside, "did you ever hear the tale 
about the two gypsies who sold besoms?" 

"No, Jack; do tell me." 

"Once upon a time there were two gypsies who 
met and had an argument. 

" *Bill,' said one of them to the other, *how is 
it that you can afford to sell besoms at sixpence 
each? I steals the twigs, and I steals the handles, 
and yet I can't do them under a shilling.' 

" 'Well, you see, I steals mine ready made.* " 
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Ere the child's shrill laugh at the story had 
subsided, the whole scheme had flashed through 
the baronet's mind. 

As he thought it over that nig^ whilst sitting 
over his whisky and cigar in the library of the 
house he loved so well and coveted so deeply, ob- 
jection after objection and difficulty after difi^culty 
sprang to his mind, and he had practically decided 
to abandon the project by the time he put out the 
lamp and went to his room. But still the hanker- 
ing fondness for the idea lingered with him, and 
he attacked it again in daylight the following day 
as the fast express whirled him back to town. One 
by one he schemed his way through the difficulties 
before him, and by the time he had arrived at his 
chambers his plans were made and his course of 
action lay before him, cut and dried. 

He engaged by correspondence three expert men 
with excellent testimonials as publishing managers, 
and then he took a house in Jersey on a six months' 
lease. He had no intention that any of the three 
should suddenly call upon him for instructions in 
an emergency. To each of the three he was known 
by a di£Ferent name, but to each he had represented 
himself as a literary recluse financing a publishing 
business as a hobby, and rather with the idea of 
the publication from time to time of works in 
which he took a personal interest. In each case a 
broad hint was given that his personality was not 
a subject to be discussed with the trade. The next 
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step Sir John made was the purchase, in the name 
of Mr. Rowland Simpson, of a small but old- 
fashioned publishing business of good repute but 
of declining financial fortunes. The former pro- 
prietor — or rather his executors, for it was a death 
that had brought the business into the market — 
walked out, Sir John Kynnersley's manager walked 
in. He had stringent instructions to quickly ob- 
tain a thorough grasp of the business, and report 
at an early date with suggestions for re-establish- 
ing the fortunes of the firm. 

In a week's time the report came in. The busi- 
ness, it appeared, was perfectly sound, needing only 
energy and modernization to put it in a first-class 
condition. Placing a small sum of ready-money 
capital into the business. Sir John, satisfied that he 
had a competent man at the head of a solvent busi- 
ness, left his manager entirely to himself, offer- 
ing him as an inducement a percentage on the net 
profits of the firm of Blank, Dash & Company. 

The other two managers Sir John established as 
new firms. Each had a couple of rooms, a typist, 
and a warehouseman, and was told that a new busi- 
ness needs must commence in a small way. The 
energies of these two managers were in each case 
directed to the attempt to establish a business in 
the publication of fiction at author's risk. 

Sir John therefore felt satisfied that the three 
firms. Blank, Dash & Co., the Drury Press, and 
John Brown & Son, could be left to jog along com- 
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fortably as concerns which would at any rate pay 
their own expenses, and being so satisfied he left 
them to jog, intending that they should establish 
their reputation whilst he laid his plans in another 
direction. 

His next step was to engage a clever young man, 
Edward Scott, whose advertisement of experience 
in the office of a literary agent had attracted him, 
and the terms of employment being arranged by 
correspondence, instructions were sent him to ob- 
tain and furnish an office, and make all necessary 
preparations for starting a business as a literary 
agent. 

Sir John hesitated long about his next move, be- 
cause, whilst it was the most important link in 
the chain which he was forging, it was at the same 
time the one carrying for him the greatest per- 
sonal risk. 

Sir John Kynnersley boasted among his per- 
sonal friends a young fellow named Fcatherstone. 
The baronet knew he had taken high honours at 
Oxford, had himself written one or two success- 
ful books, and was now the chief literary critic 
on the Sunday Review, and "reader" to the old- 
established firm of Ruthven & Co. Sir John had 
heard his friend discussed at a literary dinner-table, 
and had been much struck by a remark, evidently 
made with knowledge, that the judgment of 
Featherstone as to the financial probabilities of a 
book was absolutely unerring. 
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Sir John, in a few weeks' residence in the Island, 
had grown a beard and moustache, and dyeing these 
and his hair a dark brown, staining his complexion 
to suit, and a£Fecting the proverbial stoop of the 
bookworm, and a pair of coloured spectacles, 
decided he would risk it, and invited Scott 
and Featherstone to visit him in Jersey, where 
on their arrival he introduced them to each 
other. 

In the course of their lengthy conversations he 
persuaded Featherstone to place his services at the 
disposal of the new firm in return for a handsome 
salary, and then disclosed his ideas on the subject 
of a Literary Agency. 

Based entirely upon the one cardinal fact that 
nine out of every ten authors are hard up, Sir John, 
or, as the new agency knew him, Mr. Emanuel 
Hopkins, explained that, in his idea, a Literary 
Agency should itself examine the merits of MSS. 
submitted, and reject those which they considered 
were unlikely to be successful. Neither money, 
time, nor pains were to be wasted on rubbish. Such 
MSS. as they deemed worthy of attention were 
to be bought, and subsequently disposed of to pub- 
lishers at a profit. He required the Agency to do 
its best to acquire a reputation of never offering 
a publisher a book for which success was not a 
certainty. The literary decision and discretion 
were left to Featherstone, the business side entirely 
to Scott. Having satisfied himself that they under- 
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stood his wishes, Sir John dismissed the pair to 
their work with his blessing. 

He had chosen his instruments well, for in the 
course of the first six months the Agency not only 
made very considerable profits, but quickly estab- 
lished for itself a reputation unique amongst agents. 
At the end of that time the mere offer of a book 
to a publisher by the Literary Expert Agency meant 
that the MS. was three parts of the way along 
the journey to acceptance. Having established this 
reputation, Sir John extended the scope of the 
Agency, which thenceforward commenced acting 
on commission for writers of the highest rank and 
the biggest circulations, and was equally successful 
in this branch of the venture. In fact, at the end 
of the twelve months which the baronet had de- 
cided to devote to his preliminary preparations, Sir 
John found that all of the four businesses were 
being conducted at such a satisfactory profit that 
for a long time he was tempted to leave them alone 
on their present lines, and draw the very gratifying 
income they were then producing, and which there 
was no reason to suppose would diminish in the 
future. But to Sir John's acute mind honesty on 
those lines meant not only stagnation, but a failure 
of his carefully thought out schemes, and 
eventually he decided he would carry these out to 
the bitter end, as he had originally planned 
them. 

Announcing to the Agency his Intention to short- 
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ly proceed to the United States, he desired them 
to procure as many manuscripts as they could by 
well-known writers, with a view to the disposal of 
serial and other rights in America. By the time he 
was ready to sail, the Agency had some twenty 
novels in their hands for negotiation in the States, 
written by the most eminent authors of the day. 
Everything being now in train. Sir John booked 
his passage and crossed the Atlantic. 

He was by this time an expert hand at a rapid 
deal, and as all the MSS. were by well-known 
writers, he had very little difficulty in disposing 
of the serial rights at an average price for each of 
about £150. Payment he required and obtained 
in bills, which he allowed to mature in his own 
pockets whilst he turned his attention to the other 
side of his deal. 

He quickly made himself acquainted with the 
successful books of the current season in the States 
— an intimacy as Sir John Kynnersley with a lady 
librarian, whose gently flattered matrimonial hopes 
ran high, brought him some very useful informa- 
tion; asked for, of course, ostensibly out of pure 
curiosity and as a guide for his own reading. 

He finally purchased copies of some sixty suc- 
cessful novels, and retired to the seclusion of a 
small furnished office which he rented, and where 
he perfected himself in the use of the typewriter. 
His next step was to carefully edit each of the 
books. Unnecessary descriptions of scenery and 
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other useless padding were ruthlessly cut out where 
the length of the book permitted, until each was 
approximately some 70,000 words in length. 
Every name of person or place was carefully al- 
tered, every title was changed. Sir John then sat 
down with the grim determination of retyping every 
single one of the volumes. He quickly acquired a 
speed at the work which astonished himself, and 
in a few weeks he had got through his appointed 
task. He then discounted all the bills he held for 
the sale of serial rights, and remitted the money 
to one of his hoards in Paris, and booked his return 
passage. 

He had been much troubled in his mind about 
involving his friend Featherstone in the impending 
debacle, and finally he decided that this must be 
avoided at any cost. A little consideration brought 
a plan to his mind. His last act before leaving 
America was to write a letter impugning Feather- 
stone's literary judgment. This he concluded in 
language of dismissal, and in such insulting terms, 
that, knowing his man, he felt confident Feather- 
stone would never set foot again inside the Agency 
offices. As events proved subsequently, he never 
did, and he took the quite unexpected step, which 
was more than Kynnersley had ever hoped for, of 
sending the correspondence to one of the literary 
papers, where it was published in full, to the sub- 
sequent justification of Mr. Featherstone. 

The baronet went straight to his house in Jersey 
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and commenced to pull the strings. Each of the 
sixty novels in its altered form, and with a brand- 
new authorship conferred upon it, was a potential 
asset. He distributed them amongst his three dif- 
ferent publishing firms with instructions that they 
were at once to be put into type. There are a good 
many printing firms in London, and by the 
baronet's direction each MS. was sent to a differ- 
ent printer; and the orders for paper and binding 
were distributed equally widely. When all the 
sixty volumes were ready, the firm of Blank, Dash 
& Co. circularised the trade, saying that careful 
consideration had led them to the belief that whilst 
they believed the public could easily be induced to 
pay 4J. 6d. for a six-shilling novel, if sufficient 
energy were put into the selling, they had never- 
theless come to the conclusion that the ordinary 
terms were not sufficient inducement to the book- 
selling trade. They anticipated very extended sales 
for their new season's books shortly to come on the 
market, and in view of this could afford to reduce 
the price, and consequently they proposed to make 
special subscription terms of 25. gd. per copy for 
all copies ordered on subscription or within one 
week of the date of publication. The trade would, 
of course, appreciate that such prices left but a 
small margin of profit, and they were therefore 
offered for cash within seven days of delivery. 

The trade welcomed the innovation, which was 
promptly followed by similar drculars from sev<« 
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eral other publish mg firms, including Messrs. John 
Brown & Son and the Drury Press. 

Close upon the heels of the circular the sixty 
books were published. The idea had caught on 
with the booksellers, and for a time no other books 
had a chance of sale or display. Each of the sixty 
novels, of course, was a tried success across the 
water. Some caught on in this country, others did 
not ; and Kynnersley was interested to observe how 
American successes often gave place in England 
to books which were of far less popularity in the 
States. They were all advertised widely, and as 
the advertising was done exclusively through 
agents, this was a credit transaction, as had been 
the paper, printing and binding. None of the 
books were absolute failures; some were huge suc- 
cesses. One thing Sir John accomplished, which 
he had neither contemplated nor intended: he al- 
tered the trade terms of the business of bookselling 
once and for all. Even when the whole of the 
scheme had been exposed in its utmost nakedness, 
the English publishers found to their chagrin that 
it was impossible to re-establish the terms which 
had been current before Sir John put his meddle- 
some fingers into the publishing trade. 

The baronet knew he had some six or seven 
weeks, and no longer, in which to develop the com- 
pletion of his scheme. No matter what steps he 
took he was perfectly well aware that copies of 
all the books would be in the States in some three 
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weeks from the date of publication. The new titles 
and the new authorships would avert suspicion for 
but a brief while. His fraud was bound to be dis- 
covered as soon as any one of his sixty books got 
into the hands of the original author or publisher. 
The first one or two he felt confident he could ex- 
plain as a bond fide mistake, an easily understand- 
able imposition upon an English agent who had 
not seen the original work; but the big exposure 
could not be delayed for a great while longer. 

The Expert Literary Agency, following the 
rupture with Mr. Featherstone, was allowed to 
come to an end. The authors for whom the Agency 
had recently acted in America were each advised 
of the sale of the serial rights, and informed pay- 
ment would be made on publication, and might be 
expected as soon as the Agency received remit- 
tances. Mr. Scott would wind up the affairs of 
the firm, after which his services had been secured 
by Messrs. Blank, Dash & Co. The proprietor 
then communicated to the respective managers of 
the Drury Press and John Brown & Son that he 
had sold each business to Messrs. Blank, Dash & 
Co. as a going concern, and that it would be at 
once taken over. A month's salary in lieu of notice 
was remitted in each case, and the managers were 
asked to do all they could to facilitate the transfer. 
That accomplished, Messrs. Blank, Dash & Co. 
announced the amalgamation. The same day the 
prospectus was issued of the firm of Blank, Dash & 
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Co., Ltd. The excuse for putting the concern upon 
the market was the phenomenal success of the new 
method of publishing, and the necessity of addi- 
tional capital to extend the operations. The 
nominal capital was fixed at £40,000, of which 
£30,000, payable two-thirds in cash and one-third 
in shares, was the purchase price. The public bit 
greedily, and the amount was subscribed many 
times over. Sir John found it was possible to treat 
the application payments as payments in full, and 
he at once drew his £20,000 in cash. He had little 
difficulty in disposing of his shares at a slight dis- 
count, and having transferred to his own reserves 
the cash balances already received under the new 
trade terms from the subscription sales of the sixty 
novels, as also the original cash assets of the four 
firms, he quietly vanished from his house in Jersey 
and re-emerged in London as Sir John to await the 
explosion. Altogether he had netted some forty-odd 
thousand pounds from his flutter in the publishing 
trade. Not a penny had been paid in cash for 
printing, publishing, or advertising any one of 
the sixty books. He had presented a small qualifi- 
cation as directors to the manager and traveller of 
Messrs. Blank, Dash & Co., as also to Scott. 

The trouble began about a fortnight after the 
formation of the limited company when the ad- 
vertisement accounts came in. The directors of 
course assumed these had been defrayed by the 
original proprietor, and as they had not been con- 
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cemed in the flotation, no suspicion had been 
created by the absence of any record in the books. 
They endeavoured, wholly without success, to com- 
municate with Mr. Howland Simpson in Jersey. 
Scott thought it funny the address of Mr. Simpson 
bore a close resemblance to that of Mr. Emanuel 
Hopkins, and when an attempt to communicate 
with the latter was equally unsuccessful, he began 
to have grave suspicion that all was not as it should 
be. Then came a complaint from an American 
author, and a week later the arrival of the follow- 
ing mail brought others. Meanwhile, the astound- 
ing discovery had been made that not a single ac- 
count had been paid for at least two months prior 
to the formation of the limited company. As 
month by month the accounts had always been 
checked and forwarded to the proprietor for pay- 
ment, it had been easy for Sir John to allow them 
to remain unpaid. Rumours flew fast round the 
trade, gathering weight as they flew, and the direc- 
tors had at length to admit they had been the pawns 
in an amazingly clever fraud. "It's been simply 
one glorious ramp from beginning to end," said 
Scott, as he stamped on the floor. 

Week after week, in one Court or another. 
Blanks Dash & Co., Ltd., and the directors of the 
firm, were litigated or litigating on some point or 
another, as fraud after fraud came to light. Dennis 
Yardley, the private enquiry agent, was employed 
to ferret out Mr. Hopkins, alias Mr. Simpson, but 
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not a scrap of evidence could he find. That they 
were one and the same person a brief visit to Jersey 
at once made apparent, but not a soul in the island 
had the smallest acquaintance with the individual 
save the old woman who had looked after the 
house. She unhesitatingly declared her master to 
have been a German from the shockingly bad 
French he had spoken. But his letters gave the 
lie direct to any such supposition. The man was 
either American or English. Of the letters scores 
could be produced, but all were typewritten, even 
to the signatures, and the paid cheques had all 
been requisitioned from the banks before suspicion 
had been aroused, and the accounts had been 
drained and closed. Everywhere he turned, Yard- 
ley found each possible avenue of identification had 
been anticipated and provided for. As the now 
moribund firm of Blank, Dash & Co. had no assets 
to continue the investigation, this was dropped, as 
were the bankruptcy proceedings the moment that 
it was apparent there was neither money nor any 
other assets to be recovered from the wreck. 
• ••••• 

"Kynnersley— ever written a book?" asked a 
friend of his one evening in the club as, cue in 
hand, he walked round the table to the next stroke. 

"No; I ain't literary; couldn't to save my life, 
I don't think." 

"Know anything about the publishing trade?" 

"No; I don't want to, either. Blacking was 
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enough of trade for me to last me out for the rest 
of my time here below. I'd rather grub along as 
I am doing now on a couple of quid a week and 
what I can make at Bridge, than risk another ap- 
pearance in the witness-box. I got a sickener of 
blacking, old man — ^yes, and of trade." 

"Why don't you marry that young cousin of 
yours? She must be growing up now." 

"I'm just waiting till she's old enough to ask. 
If she says yes, well and good. If she says no, then 
I'm going to keep a 'pub' or a sausage shop. 
There's money in a sausage shop." 

"There's not half so much as in publishing," 
said the other as, sprawled full length on the table, 
he brought off a difficult cannon. 

"What do you mean ?" 

"Don't you read the papers?" 

"Yes; but what are you driving at?" 

"Haven't you read about Blank, Dash & Co. ?" 

"Oh, you mean that swindle business. Yes, I 
saw something about it. Young Featherstone told 
me upstairs only this evening that he only cleared 
out in the very nick of time to prevent being mixed 
up in the mess himself." 

"Was he in it?" 

"Only salaried job, so he says," 

"Then he was damned lucky." 

"Yes, I quite agree with you," said Kynnersley, 
as, getting the balls together, he ran out in a pretty 
series of cannons. 
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CHAPTER XII 

HOW SIR JOHN WORKED THE GREAT GAMBLE AND 

LIQUIDATED HIS ASSETS 

WHEN the whole thing was at an end, 
there were some who admired the 
consummate genius of the idea, and 
there were some who paid tribute 
of commendation to the marvellous 
skill with which every detail had been planned; 
there were others who termed the affair the most 
colossal swindle of the century. But as a matter 
of fact, there was no one who read the daily papers 
who ceased to marvel at the gorgeous audacity of 
the controlling mind. 

The first step was the purchase of an unde- 
veloped but "reputed gold mine" in Rhodesia. 
The purchase of the farm at a cost of £200 was 
concluded, and the mine was registered as a limited 
company with a capital of £1,000,000. The share 
capital was all allotted in the three (fictitious) 
names of the vendors, and none of the shares were 
offered to the public. As the promoters asked for 
no money from outside, the whole deal was carried 
through without the slightest publicity, and had 
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been an accomplished fact for some eight or nine 
months before the next step was taken. Nobody 
for a moment ever connected the two incidents until 
the end of the deal, when everything had been ac- 
complished. 

The front page of a well-known halfpenny morn- 
ing paper was secured for a week. Each day saw 
the same advertisement, though in varying terms, 
of which a single one may serve as a sample. 

"If you Gamble why bother to play Bridge? 

"The *Money Syndicate,' which has exclusive in- 
formation, can gamble to better advantage than 
you can by yourself. Every member of the Syndi- 
cate is risking his entire capital, but money begets 
money, and the greater the amount of pressure that 
can be brought to bear by the extent of capital, 
so much greater will be the certainty and the per- 
centage of profit. That is axiomatic. 

"The whole thing is a gamble, but if you like 
to come into the gamble we shall be glad of the 
help of your capital. Will you join us? We don't 
want the widow's mite. We are gambling, and we 
will not accept more than £io from any single 
person. But if you are a sportsman, and want 
to gamble on a certainty to show big profit, then 
send us any sum between £i and £io for invest- 
ment, and ask no question, and take what money 
we shall send you in return. Don't say your thanks- 
givings till you've got your money back. We know 
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you will then, but we shall have done with the 
matter at that stage. A full account of all opera- 
tions verified by a firm of chartered accounts will 
be sent to every person who subscribes, and the 
Syndicate will close its operations within three 
months. 

"Those who come into the present gamble with 
us will have the first chance on future occasions, 
of which there will be several. We estimate the 
profits on the present deal at 300 per cent.'* 

The foregoing is a good example of the ad- 
vertisements which appeared day after day for a 
week. Sir John Kynnersley, who (using another 
name) had inserted them, had not misjudged their 
probable effect. At the end of the week he found 
he had received a quarter of a million. With that 
amount of capital a great deal can be accomplished. 
Seeking the advice and assistance of one of the 
cleverest brokers on the Stock Exchange, Sir John 
sold some number of bears very successfully; and 
then after quietly purchasing the entire capital of a 
certain small and speculative limited company, he 
continued buying until the brokers who had sold 
to him, finding themselves unable to deliver the 
scrip, were glad to "get out" at the price he sug- 
gested, which, to do him justice, was far below 
the market quotation. This operation was repeated 
twice or thrice, always with the same results, and 
at the end of two months, the syndicate distributed 
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a dividend of 20 per cent. At the end of three 
months, every subscriber received in addition for 
each £1, two £1 shares in the Rhodesian gold mine 
previously mentioned, and Sir John paid the cash 
capital into an account of his own. As a little 
careful manipulation had raised the quoted price 
of the gold mine shares to 405.^ the promise of the 
advertisement appeared to be more than fulfilled. 
A brief note pointing out the inadvisability of 
putting so large a number of shares upon the mar- 
ket for realisation, for the mere purposes of the 
liquidation of the syndicate in cash, and advising 
that the shares should be held as an investment, 
accompanied the share certificates and the final 
statement of account, as an apology for the course 
which had been pursued in winding up the syndi- 
cate. Sir John Kynnersley, having very carefully 
liquidated and transferred the capital of the com- 
pany in a perfectly untraceable manner before post- 
ing the scrip of his gold mine, found himself a 
day or two after its delivery, sitting in the smoking- 
room of his club, scanning the financial papers for 
comment on the action of the Money Syndicate. 
But apparently no one had yet tumbled to the fact 
that the syndicate had been formed and had 
operated exclusively with the final end in view of 
disposing of the gold mitt^^ Sir John was also 
puzzled horribly. He rifp^ possessed in round 
figures some six to seven hundred thousand pounds. 
All of his friends — and they were many — ^who 
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knew him as Sir John Kynricrslcy, were perfectly 
well aware that his income, when he came into the 
title, was only some £400 to £500 per annum; and 
knew also that practically all his capital had been 
lost over the ill-fated blacking company, into the 
affairs of which Moses Ikestein, the financier, had 
betrayed him. The baronet cared nothing for 
money itself, but he did care exceedingly for the 
comfort and ease of life which money could buy 
for him. He had no intention of foregoing these, 
but he had become much too wily a man to suddenly 
blossom into a wealthy person, without provid- 
ing any explanation as to where that wealth had 
been derived from. Society, he knew, was very 
curious, and he could come to no decision in the 
matter. 

But there were other forces at work. The 
Money Syndicate, in the course of their prelimi- 
nary operations, had been "bearing" certain stocks 
heavily, and "somebody" had been badly squeezed. 
As the baronet subsequently ascertained, it was 
Moses Ikestein who had provided the bulk of the 
20 per cent, dividend which the Money Syndicate 
had distributed in cash. Had he thought, he might 
have known this from the beginning, for the stock- 
broker he had consulted had reason to hate Ikestein 
almost as much as had §ir John, and this the latter 
knew. It was only natural, therefore, that the 
dealings of the Money Syndicate should possess no 
little interest for the Jew, who, by a curious coinci- 
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dence, was probably the only man in London, and 
in the financial game, who personally knew the 
locality in which the reputed gold mine was said 
to be situated. Remembering it as a poverty- 
stricken farm, he had been surprised to hear of 
its conversion into a gold-mining estate; but as no 
shares were put on the market at the time, he had 
at first, very naturally, concluded that gold had 
been found there since he had known the neigh- 
bourhood. But when the accounts of the Money 
Syndicate were published, Ikestein smelt a rat, and 
was probably the first to do so. He at once saw 
that the dividend which had been paid had resulted 
from the "bear" operations, which had left the 
capital intact. The whole of this had been ab- 
sorbed in the purchase of the gold-mine shares. 
If these were worth the quoted price, then the deal 
was a good one ; otherwise it was as closely akin to 
fraud as was possible. Ikestein soon satisfied him- 
self that there had never been any real dealings 
in the shares, and that the price was fictitious. He 
cabled out to a friendly prospector in Rhodesia, 
and on receipt of a reply, he communfcated the re- 
sult to one of the financial papers, writing a letter 
to the effect that the estate was now, as in the past, 
a farm, and a poor one; that the occupant was 
totally ignorant of anything in the nature of gold 
prospecting ever having taken place; that a care- 
ful examination had not revealed the slightest 
probability of the presence of gold, and that no 
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one was aware any had ever been found in the 
locality, . 

And then the storm burst The shares came 
down with a run, and an offer of a small parcel 
at sixpence failed to secure a purchaser. In- 
quiries quickly proved that the Gold Mine Com- 
pany had relinquished their registered office and 
dismissed their secretary, and that the addresses of 
the directors lodged at Somerset House were no 
longer occupied, and very likely even the names 
were fictitious. A question was asked in the House 
of Commons concerning the refusal of the public 
prosecutor to interfere. The Attorney-General, in 
sarcastic tones, replied that as far as the gold mine 
was concerned, no single solitary technical offence 
had been committed, and no shareholder could al- 
lege that he had been misled into an investment by 
the statements of the directors in the prospectus, 
for two simple reasons — ^the first of which was that 
therenever was a prospectus; and the second reason 
was that, as far as he could ascertain, none of the 
present shareholders had become so in a bond fide 
manner, or by their own consent. To buy an estate 
for £200, and after changing its character to sell 
it for £250,000, might be reprehensible, but was 
not in itself a crime. He understood that in the 
city it was considered "good business." So much 
for the Gold Mine Company. The Money Syndi- 
cate, he would remind the House, was advertised as 
a gamble, concerning which no questions were to 
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be asked; and he had not the smallest intention of 
advising the Crown to institute a prosecution to 
which there would be a perfectly legal defence. 
"The whole of this series of transactions has been, I 
have personally very little doubt, a gigantic swindle, 
but at the same time its conception has been suffi- 
ciently careful for it to be perfectly legal. In my 
official capacity," ended the Attorney-General, "I 
am only concerned with legality and illegality, and 
not with morality or immorality." 

The next day Dennis Yardley called on Ikestein. 
The money-lender was as surly as a bear with the 
proverbial sore head. 

"Well, what do you want?" he snapped 
out, as the detective was ushered into the inner 
office. 

Yardley coolly seated himself, put down his hat 
and gloves on the floor beside him, helped himself 
to one of the money-lender's cigars from the box 
on the table, and lit it. 

"Oh, yes, make yourself at home; don't mind 
me," said the Jew. "Shall I send for champagne ?" 
he added as a sarcastic after-thought. 

"That's very good of you," said Yardley. 

"It will be when I do it. What do you want? 
I can't afford to pay you any more for continual 
failures." 

"I came in for a quiet chat, that's all." 

"Well, then, you can go away; I'm busy." 

"Oh, all right— only thought you would be in- 
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tcrcsted in a little fact or two about the Money 
Syndicate" ; and the detective rose to go. 

"Why didn't you say so before ? Who put you 
on that?" 

"Oh, never mind who put me on to it You're 
going to pay." 

"I'm damned if Idol" 

"Oh, you'll be glad enough to pay later on. 
Ever go to the offices of the Money Syndicate?" 

"Yes; several times." 

"Whom did you see?" 

"Morgan, the manager." 

"I saw him last night. He told me that he was 
engaged by telegraph ; only had one interview with 
his principal, which took place walking up and 
down the Thames Embankment one night ; had full 
instructions given him then to engage an office and 
staff and open a banking account. All subsequent 
instructions came by telegrams or the telephone. 
The manager signed all cheques. There isn't a 
single scrap of writing of any kind, for the originals 
of the few telegrams are printed. Most of the 
instructions were telephoned. Morgan never knew 
either the name or the address of the man he was 
working for. Now what does that remind you 
of?" 

"Why, Muggins, of course; and Stanger and 
Strangman and their office, run by a manager who 
never saw the principal." 

"Same here. And now," continued the detec- 
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tivc, "the secretary of the gold mine never saw 
his principals. He never set eyes on his directors. 
He never did a stroke of work for the company 
except file his statutory returns ; and there was only 
one directors' meeting held, as far as he knows, 
and that he only 'attended' through the telephone, 
the minutes being dictated to him by that medium. 
The deeds for the transfer of the estate were pre- 
pared by the solicitors of the company. Who do 
you think the firm was?" 

"I don't know." 

''It was Stanger and Strangman, and the whole 
thing is just one more of Kynnersley's frauds. Ike- 
stein, you did a bad day's work for yourself when 
you let that man in over the blacking business. 
He'd have been a jewel of a partner for you." 

The Jew sat stupefied. 

The detective went on: "And you read what 
the Attorney-General said — ^that the whole thing 
was legal?" 

There was a pause, and then there poured from 
Ikestein's lips a torrent of curses on the man who, 
he believed, had plundered him so amazingly. 
"I'll break him, I'll break him!" the Jew shouted, 
as he stormed up and down his office. 

The next day a warrant for the arrest of Sir 
John Kynnersley was issued from Bow Street, and 
Sir John was remanded on bail for £2000, on an 
accumulation of charges relating to the Countess's 
bracelet; the sale of Harvestgate, the Derby win- 
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ner, and the mortgages upon Mainston Castle. 
Yardley had pleaded hard that the baronet should 
also be charged with fraud in connection with the 
presentation of Miss Ikestein at Court, but the 
Jew had been firm, and not a word of this was to 
be breathed in court. 

There is no need whatever to trace the various 
stages of the progress of the law, nor indeed to 
follow the prosecuting counsel through the evidence 
as he built up the case against Sir John Kynnersley. 
Nor does it seem necessary to detail the manner in 
which Yardley had collected a most damning array 
of facts. When the case for the prosecution closed, 
and the perspiring barrister sat down, he had estab- 
lished a good many very inculpating facts, and had 
woven them into a powerful speech, which, to the 
man in the street, pointed to certain conviction. To 
sum it up, it had been proved that at the time of 
the affair of the Countess's bracelet Sir John Kyn- 
nersley was excessively hard up and threatened 
with eviction; that the Countess of Shifnal had 
identified Sir John as the gentleman who had come 
to her assistance, and that a day or two later Sir 
John had paid off a large part of the rent owing; 
that a one-armed commissionaire had been seen to 
leave Sir John's chambers, and that a one-armed 
commissionaire had sold the bracelet to Ikestein. 
The sole remaining piece of evidence in connection 
with the fraudulent sale of Harvestgate, the Derby 
favourite, was the handwriting on the telegram in- 
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structing the owner's trainer to hand the horse over 
to the Duke's representatives. There could be no 
question that the writing was very similar to that 
of the baronet. There likewise could be no doubt 
that the letters signed "J^^ Smith" and dated 
from the Hotel Cecil, which played such an im- 
portant part in the bracelet aifair, bore an equally 
close resemblance. With regard to the Mainston 
Castle mortgages, Sir John Kynnersley had un- 
doubtedly been at Monte Carlo at about the period 
the soi'disant Strangman had used an address at 
that place; but in the multitude of visitors identifi- 
cation had failed, for nobody seemed to remember 
Mr. Strangman; but the handwriting of that gen- 
tleman, and also of Mr. Muggins, had no little 
resemblance to that of "Mr. Smith" of the Hotel 
Cecil, and to the writing on the telegram sent by 
"Mr. Jardine." But the most damning evidence 
that had been produced had been that of Captain Le 
Mesurier, who had given evidence of his conversa- 
tion with Sir John at Monte Carlo when he had 
told him of his dealings with Ikestein, and had men- 
tioned that the castle deeds had been burnt. As 
may be imagined, counsel for the prosecution, a 
well-known barrister famous for his uniform suc- 
cess, had woven these facts into a rope that seemed 
strong enough and long enough to secure a certain 
conviction. 

Mr. Ashley Tempest, the cleverest junior at the 
Bar, was alone for the defence. His keen intellect 
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had played havoc with some of the witnesses on the 
other side when he had had them under cross- 
examination; but, clever as he was, he had been 
staggered as the case against his client had been 
slowly but carefully built up, and when he rose to 
open the case for the defence, he felt that he had 
a hard task before him. That he could get an 
acquittal he felt pretty certain, but that object had 
sunk into insignificance. What he was playing for 
was to get a verdict with a triumphant re-establish- 
ing of his client's unimpeachable character. With 
nothing less than that did he intend to rest satis- 
fied. 

"Gentlemen," he said to the jury, in the curiously 
indolent and pathetic manner in which the Bar 
knew he opened most of his big cases; and he 
paused, whilst the court hushed itself till the 
scratching of the judge's pen as he made his notes 
could be clearly heard. 

"Well! what do you think of it?'** and a weary 
smile of good-humoured tolerance came over his 
face. "It sounds a strong case, doesn't it? Now, 
I'm not going to keep you long, for the thing from 
beginning to end is preposterous. It's all pure 
hypothesis and circumstantial evidence, not worth 
the parchment the indictments are written upon. 
But I have no intention of getting my client off on 
side issues, I want him to leave this court without a 
shadow of a shade of suspicion against his name, 
and I think he is going to leave this court a free 
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man under those conditions this afternoon. Fm 
going to disprove every atom of the evidence, and 
then I'm going to put my client into the witness-^ 
box for the prosecution to fire at him ; and, later on, 
gentlemen, there's going to be the usual action, and 
no doubt the usual damages for false imprison- 
ment. My client is not a wealthy man, and will be 
glad of those damages. Now, Sir John admits he 
was hard up during that Ascot week some years ago, 
and was, as the prosecution says, threatened with 
eviction from his chambers. Sir John's bank pass- 
book has been produced, which shows that the day 
before the bracelet was lost Sir John drew out £6, 
which practically left nothing — three shillings, as 
a matter of fact — ^to his credit, and two days later 
£210 is paid in to his credit in cash. Now, Sir 
John knows very little of racing — ^that occasion 
was the first time he had ever done any betting 
beyond half-sovereign bets. Ikestein (the scoundrel 
who is behind the present prosecution) had shorn 
this lamb pretty close, and we have Scriptural au- 
thority that in such cases the wind is tempered. 
Now, when I was briefed in the present case, the 
first question I asked Sir John was, where that 
money came from. Without a moment's hesita- 
tion he told me. Urged by the desperate state of 
his finances, he went to Ascot, and risked the money 
he had drawn from the bank. He put £4 at 5 to 
I, on Canute, in the first race, and won. He put 
£4 on the next race, and lost. On the third race 
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he put £10 on Boatman, which won at 20 to i. 
The next race he had no bet on, and the last one he 
put £4, at 5 to 2, on Sauceboat. 

"Now, you can check those figures by any of 
the sporting papers. They show clearly where the 
money came from. My client will go into the 
witness-box to give evidence to that effect. Unfor- 
tunately, he was quite a stranger to betting on race- 
courses, and has no idea what bookmakers he was 
betting with — at this distance of time, he can't 
identify them by appearance — ^but, luckily, when 
he paid the money into his banking account, he 
made the remark to the cashier that he had been 
fortunate at betting. This remark had slipped 
from Sir John's memory, but the cashier, remem- 
bering it, has volunteered his evidence on the point. 
There can be no doubt where Sir John got his 
£210 from. But in any case, because a man, as 
to whom there is no breath of suspicion, wins £210 
at Ascot, and because a Jew money-lender the same 
day is swindled out of £450, it really does not fol- 
low that there is any connection between the two 
amounts. There is not the smallest connection. 
But where is the rest of the money ? - Now, a one- 
armed commissionaire did call at Sir John's rooms, 
and no doubt this is the man the caretaker saw 
there. The commissionaire will give evidence that 
he was sent for and given a small parcel of 
jewellery to take to Miss Carlotta Vivian, and that 
lady will give evidence of receiving it. That 
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commissionaire will be here for cross-examination. 
Now, unfortunately, neither Sir John, nor Miss 
Vivian, nor the commissionaire can remember which 
day that occurred, but they all know it happened 
in Ascot week, and as the housekeeper at Sir John's 
chambers only saw one commissionaire call, and 
can swear, as he has done, to the particular date; 
and as the commissionaire is almost certain he re- 
members seeing the housekeeper, no reasonably 
sane man can do other than accept the obvious ex- 
planation. With that explanation the whole ac- 
cusation of complicity in that particular fraud is at 
an end. That Sir John went to the assistance of 
the Countess of Shinfal he has no wish to deny, 
but the prosecution seem to take it for granted that 
the bracelet was dropped on the pavement outside 
the house at that moment. But that is pure sup- 
position, to make the rest of the story fit. Prob- 
ably it was dropped inside the cab, and disposed of 
by the cabman. Unless the bracelet was dropped 
outside the house, what on earth has Sir John to 
do with it? The prosecution say it *may* have 
been, but they only suppose this. We say it wasn't, 
and we know. At any rate, we know Sir John 
did not see it dropped or find it. Then there are 
the Smith letters, the Harvestgate telegram, the 
Muggins letters, and other letters, which are sup- 
posed to be like the writing of Sir John. Photo- 
graphs have been shown to you. Now, Sir John 
was in a stockbroker's office when his father sue- 
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ceeded to the title, and his writing is very ordinary, 
everyday writing, quite devoid of any distinctive 
characteristics. Now, gentlemen, when consider- 
ing this point of the writing don*t forget the fiasco 
of the Fleck case. Fm going to put in an expert 
who can run neck and neck with the Treasury ex- 
pert. I only wish we could put the two men into 
the witness-box together. Personally I don't be- 
lieve in handwriting experts. But I've been doing 
a little detective work myself. I wrote to some ten 
or a dozen friends of mine controlling big offices, 
each with a large clerical staff. I asked them if 
they could provide me with genuine examples of 
handwriting bearing a marked resemblance to the 
photographs I sent them, either from amongst the 
correspondence they received or the work of mem- 
bers of their staffs. I have altogether collected 
some two hundred examples by different writers, 
all of which closely resemble one or other of the 
incriminating documents, and I have half a dozen 
gentlemen present who, here in court, writing their 
usual hand, will turn out any quantity of examples 
which I am certain the experts would agree were 
unquestionably all the handwriting of Sir John. 
Now I leave the question of the writing, for I 
don't suppose any one of you gentlemen of the 
jury will attach the smallest importance to the 
writing in this case after you have examined my 
two hundred specimens and observed the little 
demonstration I have prepared. That, then, is the 
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end, as far as the accused is concerned, of the af- 
fairs of the Countess's bracelet, and the sale of 
Harvestgate, and pretty nearly the end of the 
Mainston Castle affair. In fact, I have now only 
the evidence of Captain Le Mesurier to deal with. 
Mr. Strangman left Paris (you have heard the evi- 
dence of the hotel-keeper) with a broken leg and 
other injuries. We have failed to trace him in 
Monte Carlo, beyond the evidence of the landlady 
at the address to which his correspondence was 
sent. She has no recollection of the gentleman, 
she has scores of invalid guests lodging in her house 
for brief periods, and she can only produce her 
books to show that at the date in question certain 
of her rooms were in his occupation. But her books 
unquestionably prove there was a person named 
Strangman occupying her rooms at that date. She 
had never heard of or seen Sir John Kynnersley, 
and quite fails to identify him, whilst there is, on 
the other hand, clear evidence that Sir John was 
staying at the same hotel as Captain Le Mesurier, 
and Sir John did not have a broken leg. That Is 
as clear an alibi as we can possibly prove at this 
distance of time. Now you all heard the martial 
Captain give his evidence, and you know he does 
not affect the gentle and subdued tones of the suck- 
ing dove. To put It shortly, he shouts, although he 
himself doesn't admit the fact. Both he and Sir 
John remember that the smoking-lounge where the 
conversation took place was full at the time, and 
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we don't dispute that the conversation occurred. 
Luckily, Sir John recollects the names of some of 
those who were present. Several have consented 
to give evidence on the point, and at least two will 
state that without any effort on their part they 
overheard the whole conversation, and the matter 
is fixed in their recollection because, after Sir John 
and the Captain left the room, the Captain's revela- 
tion became a general topic of conversation in the 
room. They were all men of the class which owns 
land and realises the importance of deeds. So there 
ends any suggestion of exclusive knowledge of the 
facts on the part of Sir John, and with that ending, 
away goes the last shred of suspicion." 

The evidence foreshadowed was duly called, and 
Mr. Ashley Tempest followed with an impressive 
and powerful speech. 

"Gentlemen," he concluded, "you have heard 
the evidence. You know that Moses Ikestein plun- 
dered my client of the bulk of his possessions ; but, 
not content with that, he has trumped up this friv- 
olous charge, to sustain which there is no particle 
of evidence. Now, you have had under cross- 
examination Sir John's factotum, and the waiters 
at his club, his bankers, his tailor, and his solicitor. 
One of the waiters thinks that nowadays Sir John 
more frequently indulges in a sixpenny cigar than 
formerly, but otherwise they all agree that Sir John 
had not altered the penurious style of his living — 
where had the purchase-price of Harvestgate gone ? 
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That was £17,000. Where Is the money he is 
said to have obtained from the mortgages ? There 
isn't a trace of it, nor is there a scrap of genuine 
evidence against Sir John Kynnersley. Sir John, 
we have heard to-day, once paid back a grudge he 
had against a Mr. Keighley Watson very ingenious- 
ly, and at the cost, as it eventually turned out, of 
Moses Ikestcin. This prosecution is merely a piece 
of spite on the part of Ikestein in return. A very 
clever series of crimes has been committed, and 
nobody can discover the culprit. But, really, that 
is no reason for making Sir John Kynnersley into 
a scapegoat." 

The jury, at the end of the trial, without retir- 
ing, acquitted the accused, who. In the words of 
the judge, left the court without a stain on his 
character. 

• ••••• 

Some three months later all the friends of Sir 
John Kynnersley were congratulating him upon 
his good fortune in succeeding to the bulk of the 
estate of M. le Terier of Paris, a wealthy recluse, 
with whom the Morning Post announced that the 
baronet was distantly connected. 

"You seem to have struck It rich, Kynnersley," 
said one of his friends. 

"Well, I must say I grudge some of the old 
boy's legacies. Of course, I never expected to 
come into his money; but, as I have done, I don't 
see why he need have left good solid shekels to 
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Rescue Homes, and Prisoners' Aid Societies, and 
things of that sort. It comes altogether to nearly 
£10,000." 

"How much do you get?" 

"Just over six hundred thousand, I believe; can't 
say to a pound or two till it's settled up, and there 
are all kinds of taxes and duty to be paid. So I 
suppose I ought not to grudge the legacies; but 
you can take it from me I do. The will won't 
be proved for a month or two, and then the estate 
has got to be realised. I dare say it will be six 
months before it really makes much difference." 

Sir John left the smoking-room, and, passing 
through the hall, ran against Ashley Tempest. 

"Hullo, Tempest, heard my news? Won't you 
congratulate me?" 

The barrister quietly placed his hands behind 
him and passed on. It was the cut direct. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

HOW SIR JOHN GOT HIS LAST INSTALMENT AND 
RELAPSED INTO RESPECTABILITY 

THE promenade of the Empire was hot 
and stuffy ; the orchestra banged away, 
and the ballet was in full progress. 
Sir John Kynnersley turned from his 
contemplation of the stage, for he felt 
bored to death. He had been bored all day watch- 
ing a match at Lords; he was bored over dinner 
at his club, and now he felt still more bored. As 
he turned to seek distraction elsewhere, his elbow 
knocked against a girl standing next to him, whom 
he had not previously noticed. He raised his hat 
with a murmured apology, and then stood, trans- 
fixed with amazement at her beauty. Slim, dainty, 
ethereal, with a complexion like driven snow, slight- 
ly tinted with fresh colour, a tiny, aquiline nose, 
golden hair of that one particular shade which no 
chemicals have ever reproduced, exquisitely dressed, 
she looked as much out of place in that environ- 
ment as a humming-bird in a poultry-yard. Sir 
John looked to see if she were alone, and, to his 
surprise, observed that she was. 
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"What on earth arc you doing here?" 

He was answered by a shrug of the pretty shoul- 
ders, as she said — 

"What are the rest of us doing here? Don't I 
look the part?" 

"Not in the least. You haven't dyed your hair; 
you haven't painted your face, or blackened your 
eyes." 

"I'm sorry I'm such a fraud; but it's my first 
night here. I'm rather ignorant, I'm afraid." 

"Well, let's get out of it as quickly as we can, 
then." 

All the chivalrous instincts of the man rose in- 
voluntarily in protest against the sacrifice of this 
dainty girl to the horrors he knew awaited her. 

"Come and have some supper, and tell me all 
your troubles," he said. 

The girl consented readily enough, and, leaving 
the theatre, they turned into the Queen's, close at 
hand, and Sir John soon ordered a supper which 
he thought would tempt his companion. 

"What will you drink?" 

The girl smiled a woebegone little smile, as she 
answered — 

"I suppose I ought to ask for champagne; but, 
really, I would rather have water." 

As the supper drew to its close Sir John looked 
at her, and noticed her clear blue eyes met his with 
an honest, straightforward glance. 

"Now then, what's the trouble? Tell me every- 
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thing. I've been calling you 'Muriel' all the even- 
ing. I got that from your brooch ;" and he nodded 
towards the name sparkling in diamonds upon her 
corsage. 

"Yes, I felt pretty certain that would be in keep- 
ing when I bought it." 

"But I don't know your other name." 

"Oh, that's Drummond." 

"Real or assumed?" 

"Real; when one takes up this kind of a role 
one's done for ever; so it really doesn't seem of 
much consequence bothering about one's name. I 
haven't any relations that I know of." 

"Goodness, Muriel, you're a puzzle. There are 
only three reasons that bring girls to the Empire 
in the way you're come. Some of them like the 
life, or say they do — ^that reason won't do for you. 
Some of 'em get into trouble through beasts of my 
sex, and have no help. You look as if you didn't 
know what evil was; and I really don't think you 
do. The last reason is want of money. Now, any 
girl could live quietly for two or three months on 
the value of that brooch alone; so you can't be 
desperately hard up." 

She laughed, opened a purse hanging at her 
waist, and showed him bank-notes to the value of 
over £ioo. 

The baronet looked at her in astonishment. 
"Well, whatever were you doing at the Empire?" 

"Hadn't we better postpone explanations till we 
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get to my flat?" she said. "There really isn't very 
much mystery " 

"But Fm not going to help you any further on 
the road to trouble. IVe got plenty of sins on my 
conscience without adding the breaking of your 
pretty soul to my list. I've never ruined a woman 
yet, although that and murder are about the only 
crimes I've left alone." 

"Oh, do come — ^you must. I want you to come 
so badly. Come and have a talk, at least. There's 
nobody else in the flat except my maid." 

"Are you positive you want me to?" 

"Yes, do come. I think you can help me." 

A hansom soon dropped them at a flat in Bemers 
Street, and opening the outer door with a latch- 
key, they passed up the stairs and entered a flat on 
the first floor. The room into which she led him 
was curiously furnished — ^partly drawing-room, 
partly library — a room as dainty as herself, and 
yet endowed with the masculine sense of comfort. 
Offering him an easy-chair, she provided him with 
cigarettes and whisky, and then took off the great 
picture-hat she had been wearing. Unlocking a 
bureau, she took from it a letter — ^he could see it 
was typewritten — read it carefully, and then put 
it away again. 

As she came and perched herself on the arm of 
his chair, she asked — 

"Got everything you want?" 

"Yes, except enlightenment." 
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She laughed and ignored his implied request. 
**Well, will you try to make yourself happy for 
twenty minutes? I've got one or two things to do, 
and if you won't be very angry and impatient, Fm 
going to have a bath. Fve been travelling all day. 
I only arrived from Paris this evening, and went 
straight to the Empire." 

Sir John Kynnersley was fairly mystified. Lux- 
uriously and expensively though the flat was fur- 
nished, it was evidently only a small one, and Sir 
John guessed the room he was in to be the only 
sitting-room, and, as he afterwards discovered, one 
large bedroom, a smaller one for the maid, a tiny 
kitchen, and a bath-room, were the only other 
rooms it contained. 

But what was the reason of the dead set the girl 
had made of him? Evidently she was not in need 
of money, and she could not have any certain knowl- 
edge that he had any money. He never for a 
minute supposed she had genuinely fallen in love 
with him. Evidently there was some motive behind 
it all. What was that motive ? and Sir John racked 
his brains. He felt certain the girl was a novice 
at the role she was attempting to play, for the 
baronet was neither a youngster nor a fool. He 
was tempted simply to take the goods the gods had 
provided, ask no questions, and trust to his luck 
to steer clear of any mischievous results. 

But the sound, audible through the flat, of the 
rushing of water into the bath, told him her excuse 
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was valid, and that he would be undisturbed for 
some little time. He could not rid himself of the 
suspicion resulting from the girl's curious behav- 
iour, and he was slowly coming to the conclusion 
that the simplest and safest way out of the adven- 
ture was to bolt whilst the coast was clear, and erase 
the incident from his mind. Then a thought struck 
him, and he paused in the half-accomplished effort 
to rise from his chair. Then he rejected the idea, 
which revolted his better instincts. Finally the sus- 
picion in his mind outweighed the revulsion, and 
he rose from the chair and crossed the room. 

The bureau was a facsimile of one in his own 
chambers — 3, sham antique in carved oak, begotten 
in the Tottenham Court Road. Taking his keys 
from his pocket, he selected that of his own bureau, 
and tried it in the one before him. As he expected, 
the key fitted and turned the lock. Picking up the 
letter he had seen her refer to, he quickly mastered 
its contents. 

"You will go back to London at once and fre- 
quent the Empire. The first opportunity he will 
be pointed out to you. You are to make his ac- 
quaintance. He is an easy victim to any woman, 
and you are the type he admires. You are to get 
on intimate terms with him, supply him in reason 
with what money he requires, and if you succeed, 
further instructions will be sent you. Remember 
you will be closely watched, and the extent of your 
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success will be judged from your ability to keep 
him at your flat, and the frequency of his visits 
to you. If you fail, the law will be allowed to 
take its course to the utmost limits.'' 

Sir John Kynnersley read the typewritten paper 
a second time. The envelope was without address ; 
the paper had neither beginning, end, date, nor 
signature. He replaced it in its envelope, and that 
in the bureau, which he relocked, and then he sat 
down again in his chair. If he were puzzled be- 
fore, he was absolutely mystified now. It was 
pretty evident the girl knew little more than he 
did, and rack his brains as he might, he could think 
of no explanation that was even plausible. Of 
course, it was possible that Ikestein was baiting 
a trap, and hoped that by providing him with an 
accomplice he might at last lay him by the heels; 
but the baronet doubted the subtlety of the Jew, 
and believed little in his readiness to supply un- 
limited cash. But he could think of no other ex- 
planation. 

Soon the girl returned, wearing a white, clinging, 
diaphanous robe, which only served to enhance her 
beauty. Surely never did even St. Anthony suffer 
under such temptation. Her cheeks flaming with 
blushes, she again sat on the arm of his chair. 

''Muriel, what in God's name are you playing 
at?" 

"I want you to like me." 
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"Well, I did that as soon as I saw you ; but the 
more I like you the less inclined am I to let you 
go any further with this fool's game. I've only 
waited for you to come back to tell you I'm going.'* 

Her only answer came in a rapid series of ve- 
hement requests to him to remain. He realised 
she was in earnest, and he remembered the docu- 
ment he had read. 

"Well," he said at last, "if you'll get me a rug, 
I'll sleep on the sofa here on condition you get 
your maid to sleep with you in your room." And 
so it was finally arranged. 

The relief of the girl and her gratitude to him 
was plainly apparent, and wishing him good-night, 
she at once retired. 

He lay awake until daylight thinking hard, and 
turning over and over in his mind the strange events 
in which he had become involved. He felt satis- 
fied that the girl was attempting to act a part, and 
was really in absolute ignorance of the role in 
which she posed, and that she had adopted it under 
great pressure, and that that pressure was being 
applied for some definite purpose. Beyond that he 
could not get. 

In the morning he was aroused by the maid, who 
brought him tea, and suggested that he might like 
to send for other clothes. In that case, if he would 
write a note, she would see it was despatched, or, 
if he preferred, she would ring up a boy messenger. 
Sir John chose the latter method, and writing the 
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necessary instructions, he interviewed the lad him- 
self, carefully refraining from disclosing his name 
or address in the presence of the maid. Sir John 
congratulated himself that his suit-case was lying 
at his chambers, ready packed for a week-end visit, 
and that neither it nor any of its contents disclosed 
his name or address. After a bath, he dressed and 
returned to the sitting-room, to find a delicious 
breakfast laid, and Muriel waiting for him, dressed 
in a well-cut, neatly fitting linen dress. He recog- 
nised then, a good deal more fully than he had on 
the previous evening, that his companion was a 
lady. She seemed perfectly content that things 
were as they were, and treated him as any hostess 
might have behaved to any guest, apparently ig- 
noring the previous evening entirely. 

During breakfast there was a ring on the bell 
at the door of the flat, followed by the click as 
a letter fell into the letter-box. She took it from 
the maid and opened it. A flaming blush passed 
over her face as she hastily refolded the letter and 
placed it in her locked bureau. Sir John continued 
talking as if nothing had occurred; but for some 
time she answered at random. 

"Look here, Muriel," said the baronet, when the 
breakfast was drawing to an end, ''tell me the 
meaning of it all. I am going to talk straight. As 
far as I can guess, you are doing what you guess 
to be the most likely things to bring about the; posi- 
tion of being my mistress" — ^hc could see the girl's 
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eyes slowly fill with tears — "but I'm certain you 
are a perfectly innocent girl, and for that reason, 
and because I like you immensely, Fm not going to 
have it: but if I can help you, I will. Now, is it 
to your advantage, in any way, that it should ap- 
pear that you have effected that object?'' 

"Yes, it is." 

"How?" 

"I can't tell you." 

"Won't, or can't?" 

"Both." 

"Well, it's as well to take precautions. Am I 
in any personal danger if I do, or I don't, fall 
in?" 

"None at all, as far as I know." 

"Has money anything to do with it?" 

"No, not at all. I don't want any money from 
you ; and if you are short I can lend you some. I 
don't want to cost you anything." 

"Are you in any danger?" 

"Not if you agree." 

"But if I don't?" 

The girl did not answer, and Sir John thought 
of the typewritten document, and forebore to press 
her. 

"Well, Muriel, you are a very charming com- 
panion ; but I'm spending the week-end at Brighton 
— can't get out of it — it's a fixed-up visit. But if 
you like to travel down with me, you can stay at 
an hotel whilst I go off to my friend's house, and 
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on Monday we can go on to some place and enjoy 
ourselves for a week or so. Will that fix you up 
all right? If so, go and pack, for we must catch 
a train pretty soon." 

The girl promptly assented to his proposal, and 
as soon as she left the room Sir John opened the 
bureau to read the second letter. 

"It is well, up to now. Go on as you are doing 
for a week, and further instructions shall be sent. 
But remember the man is fickle, and an easy con- 
quest means but little hold." 

Beyond strengthening the conclusion he had al- 
ready arrived at, Sir John was no wiser; but he was 
glad he had made the arrangement he had done 
with his companion. 

A Sunday's golf on the Downs had put the 
baronet into a good humour, and with the edge of 
his first suspicions blunted by the absence of catas- 
trophe, he returned on the Monday to the game he 
was playing, with his curiosity whetted, and thirst- 
ing for the adventure which he guessed lay before 
him in the near future. 

As the two settled themselves in the train on their 
journey to Portsmouth, Sir John started the ball 
rolling. 

"What name are we going to hang out under, 
Muriel?" 

"I'm sure I don't mind. I suppose you would 
hardly like to use your own name. Captain Seton ?" 
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Sir John thanked his stars he never moved a 
muscle of his face as the girl mentioned the name. 
She had spoken quite naturally, as if there were 
no question about it. But the man knew perfectly 
well she could not have obtained that name from 
him, or his belongings, or from anything he had 
said. The girl was evidently under the genuine 
belief that he was some real person of the name 
of Captain Seton. A feeling of relief that the 
whole thing was not a trap of Ikestein's fot him, 
as Sir John Kynnersley, was his first sensation ; but 
his second was a doubt whether he were not taking 
advantage of the girPs mistake. Yet, was it her 
mistake ? A moment's recollection of the two docu- 
ments he had read proved that the girl was acting 
under stringent orders, and that, as far as she was 
concerned, those orders were given and received in 
relation to himself, for evidently he it was who 
had been pointed out to the girl at the Empire, and 
it could not be her mistake, for she had been 
watched, and the note the following day had told 
her she had done well. Consequently, there was no 
fraud upon the girl in allowing her to remain under 
her mistake. He answered her question — 

"Well, hardly; bit conspicuous, wouldn't it be? 
How about Robinson, or Smith, or Thompson?" 

"It's quite immaterial to me." 

"Well, then, let it be Mr. and Miss Thomp- 
son." 

"Mayn't it be Mrs. ?" — and she took from her 
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purse a wedding-ring, which she slipped on her 
third finger. 

He laughed and assented. "Very well ; only re- 
member I'm a very ordinary man. You mustn't 
tempt me too hard." 

Leaving the train at Portsmouth they crossed to 
the Isle of Wight, and, training to Shanklin, Sir 
John engaged rooms for them both at Dash's 
Hotel. It was evident that somehow or other it 
was to the girl's advantage they should pass as 
man and wife, and Sir John felt confident that they 
and their movements must be watched in some man- 
ner. So he took no steps to safeguard their repu- 
tations, contenting himself with the knowledge that 
Muriel had her maid with her. Which room two 
people slept in, and which of the three those two 
might be, a judicious redistribution by the maid of 
personal belongings each morning prevented ac- 
curate knowledge on the part of third parties. To 
Kynnersley and Muriel the week was one of pure 
unalloyed delight. The baronet, when he liked, 
could make himself a charming man, and, delighted 
as he was with his companion, he set himself whole- 
heartedly to disperse the gloom and anxiety which 
often obtruded themselves upon the girl in spite of 
her manifest efforts to shake them off. 

The last day of the week was drawing to its 
end, and Sir John and Muriel were slowly stroll- 
ing to and fro along the sands. Sir John wanted 
no eavesdropping to their conversation. 
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"Muriel," he said, "what made you think I was 
Captain Seton?" 

She turned to him startled. "I was told that 
Captain Seton would be pointed out to me, and 
you were the man that was pointed out." 

And then she checked herself, and bit her lips, 
for she felt certain, the moment she had spoken, 
that she had committed an indiscretion. 

Sir John chuckled inwardly. "Now, don't 
scream, or do anything silly, when I make a con- 
fession to you. One of my keys fits your bureau, 
and I was mean enough to use it, and I've read 
both those typewritten papers." 

The girl stopped dead and faced him. "My 
God I" was all she could gasp. 

Sir John put his arm through hers and gently 
drew her along. 

"Now I've something else to tell you. I'm not 
Captain Seton at all, but I'm pretty certain I know 
the man for whom I have been mistaken. Now I 
take it you know little if anything more than was 
to be found in those two documents, though I pre- 
sume they were preceded by an interview when 
the terms were forced upon you that you yourself 
were the price of something or other, and there 
wasn't much option given you as to whether 
you wanted to pay that price or not. Now am I 
right?" 

The girl shuddered, and he caught the words, 
"God— to think I've failed 1" 
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'Tm not sure you have failed, if Fm right so 
far. Ami?" 

She gave a quick indrawn **Yes." 

"Now, Muriel, I'm going to trust you, and I 
want you to trust me in return. I'm not Captain 
Seton ; I'm Sir John Kynnersley. I only know one 
Captain Seton; there may be others I don't know, 
but the one I refer to is not unlike me in appear- 
ance, and he belongs to the same club that I do; 
he was dining there the night we met at the Empire, 
and I was probably tracked from the club to the 
Empire and then pointed out to you that night by 
a very natural mistake. Now, Seton is a perfect 
beast over women. I wouldn't trust him out of 
my sight with a woman I cared about for sixty 
seconds. I've never seen him with any one as 
pretty as you are, but nearly every woman I've seen 
him with was of your type, fair and slight. That 
was why you were chosen. Whoever is behind you 
must have pretty accurate knowledge of the man, 
for he is chronically hard up, and he doesn't mind 
in the least how questionable are the ways in which 
he gets money. As a matter of fact,' nobody decent 
will touch him. I really wonder that he hasn't 
been hoofed out of the club long ago. He would 
have been out of a regiment, but he happens to be 
in the Engineers, and he has been doing civilian 
work for years past. He is supposed to be the 
finest living expert on guns, at least that is, when 
he is sober. Now I have thought it all out very 
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carefully, and I feel pretty positive the intention is 
to use you to get some information about guns out 
of Captain Seton. If we go back to London they 
may really get hold of Seton. I don't suppose you 
would be blamed, because the mistake wasn't yours, 
but I'm afraid you would find Seton a rather differ- 
ent kind of a man to deal with. Now, I expect we 
are being watched pretty closely, and if that is so, 
so long as they think they are watching Captain 
Seton down here they won't trouble to look for 
him elsewhere, particularly not if their little plan 
seems to be working out all right, so I think we 
had better stay on down here for a bit. The sec- 
ond of those two typed papers said that further 
instructions would be sent you in a week — and the 
week will be up to-morrow. Now I've told you 
what I think will happen ; I've been perfectly frank 
with you as to who I am, and I'm going to leave 
the next step to you. If your next instructions 
prove that I am right, then you can either get kudos 
with your employers by pointing out that I am 
not Captain Seton, in which case you can trust me 
that I will keep my mouth shut, or you must be 
as frank with me as I have been with you. You 
must tell me what it is that is held over you, and 
who is using that hold, and you must let me try 
to get you out of your trouble. Anyhow, I vote 
we stay on here together for the present. Arc you 
agreeable?" 

She looked up shyly as she answered. '^You 
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arc very good to me. Why have you both- 
ered?" 

"Just because I like you." 

Sir John had been right in his surmise, for the 
next day Muriel found slipped into the toe of 
one of her shoes a little crumpled ball of 
paper. Smoothing it out she read the typed 
words — 

"See if you can get him to talk about guns. If 
you can, you must show it by taking him to fish 
from the pierhead." 

It was evident the baronet had rightly guessed 
what it was she was required to do. 

They spent the morning fishing as directed. In 
the afternoon Sir John hired a boat and rowed 
out to be certain they could talk free from any 
risk of being overheard. 

"You see, dear, I was right," he began. "Now 
It's for you to decide. Do you want to think it 
over quietly? If so, think away, and I'll shut up. 
You know the two alternatives." 

She hesitated, and at last stammered out : "Jack, 
do you think you could help me?" 

"I'm glad you've chosen that way. I'll do my 
best, and I dare say I can. I get hold of lots of 
wonderful ideas." 

"Well, then, this is what you asked me. My 
father was General Drummond. He died before 
I was bom. My mother was a very beautiful Hun- 
garian Pole. When my father died she went back 
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to Poland to live with her own people, and I was 
brought up there. My uncle and his sons were all 
revolutionaries. There was a plot to kill the Ger- 
man Emperor and the Czar the same day, about 
two years ago. My cousins were mixed up in it — 
but I knew nothing about it at all until afterwards. 
One of my cousins was tried in Petersburg — ^the 
other was caught and tried in Berlin. I was tried 
in absentio, in both places, as the accomplice of 
each. Each of them had letters from me, for both 
had written asking about the movements of differ- 
ent people, and I had answered quite innocently. 
The end in each case was a verdict of guilty and 
sentence of death. Both of them were executed, 
but my mother had fled to Paris, taking me with 
her at the first suspicion of trouble. I think she 
must have known what was going on. We had 
changed our name, and we heard nothing ; we both 
thought ourselves safe. She died six months ago. 
One day, not long afterwards, a gentleman called 
at the house I was living at, told me I had been 
watched for the last two years, but had been left 
alone in the meantime. My services were now re- 
quired. If I declined to do what was needed, or 
if I failed, my extradition would be at once applied 
for, and the sentence passed upon me would be 
promptly carried out. If I succeeded I was prom- 
ised £5000, unlimited expenses, and a full pardon. 
The price I should probably have to pay was hinted 
to me, but I can hardly say I was given a free 
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choice. And so— well, here I am. Do you despise 
me very much ?" 

"I don't blame you in the least; I don't see what 
else you could have done. Which is it you are 
playing with — Germany or Russia ?" 

"Honour bright, I don't know." 

Sir John picked up his oars again, and rowed 
steadily for ten minutes without speaking. A slight 
smile quivered about his lips, and finally he burst 
into a long laugh. 

"Muriel," he said, "I've done a good many peo- 
ple in my life, but I've never done a Government 
yet, and, by Jove, I'd love to. Are you game for 
some fun?" 

The girl nodded. "I'm trusting entirely to 
you." 

"Then listen to this : England doesn't extradite 
for political offences. They have been presuming 
on your ignorance about that, or they would never 
have let you come to this country. If you Uke, I 
will go at once to one of the under secretaries in 
the Foreign Office, whom I know pretty well, and 
I'll tell him the whole story. What will happen 
will simply be that Germany or Russia, whichever 
it happens to be, will be quietly told you are a 
British subject under British protection, and that 
if any attempt is made to interfere with you, ques- 
tions will be asked in Parliament, and a Blue Book 
issued. That publicity is the one thing a foreign 
Government objects to, added to which, of course, 
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a secret service agent ceases to be of the least value 
as soon as the other Government is aware of the 
identity, so you would be perfectly safe. But I 
think we might have some perfectly gorgeous fun 
before we do that, and it would be a screaming joke 
to sell them a stumer story when we found out what 
it is they want to know, and earn your £5000 and 
the free pardon for you." 

The girl's eyes danced with mischief, and she at 
once fell in with Sir John's plans. He turned the 
boat's head in towards the shore, and having land- 
ed, they went into the hotel to await developments. 

These quickly followed; for a day or two later 
a cutting was enclosed from one of the morning 
papers, and Muriel was peremptorily ordered to 
obtain full details and plans of the matter referred 
to. The cutting was an extract from a speech in 
the House of Lords of the Secretary of State for 
War. In the course of his remarks, whilst advo- 
cating very rigid economy in some directions, he 
had stated that it was proposed, during the course 
of the next two years, to rearm the whole of the 
British and Indian armies — at least that would be 
the effect. What would really happen would be 
that the guns would be called in, and one piece of 
new mechanism would take the place of its former 
equivalent. The object of the change was to keep 
the gun perfectly fixed after the shot had been fired, 
at the exact aim at which it had been discharged. 
This was a most valuable invention, because once 
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given that certainty, it was a mere matter of firing 
trial shots until the exact spot was ascertained. Of 
course, with practised gunners this was not a long 
process at the present time; but a gunner was an 
expensive soldier to produce, and with a large 
civilian army, and a small professional army, which 
was the position in England, any invention which 
simplified the highly trained degree of attainment 
in gunnery which was at present a necessity must 
possess a huge value. He had read the astonishing- 
ly favourable professional reports upon the inven- 
tion, but with the natural scepticism of the civilian 
he desired to test the invention himself on his own 
lines, and for that purpose he had taken two mem- 
bers of a volunteer regiment who had had some 
trifling experience with field-guns. The invention 
was explained to them and each fired some twenty 
shots to accustom themselves to its possibilities. 
They were then given a mark, a heap of white- 
washed stones, six yards in diameter, or thereabouts, 
at a range of two thousand five hundred yards. 
One of the men found the range after six trial 
shots; the other, less expert in the use of the 
invention, or less able to guess the range for his 
initial shot, from which tlie invention is set, took 
thirteen rounds to find the range ; but in each case, 
the range being found, and without any further 
aiming, every subsequent shot fired hit the mark. 
The results in the hands of practised gunners were 
even more remarkable. The invention was so 
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simple, and was so easily fitted, that the change 
would not be made piece-meal. The new fittings 
would all be manufactured and kept in stock until 
the change could be made throughout the army 
practically at the same date. This would have the 
additional advantage of preventing the secret of 
the mechanism being prematurely divulged. Very 
few workmen, indeed, would ever handle the entire 
or completed mechanism until it was fitted to the 
guns. The new mechanism, he would like to add, 
was the invention of Captain Seton. 

Sir John read the cutting through carefully, but 
his face grew grave as he came to the end. 

"I'm afraid this is a vastly more serious matter 
than I had contemplated, Muriel. It will want 
a deuce of a lot of thinking over." 

"But can't you help me ?" 

"I don't know yet. I must think. You see, I 
know so very little about guns. Look here, Muriel, 
if I fail, you can always say you have only just 
found out I am not Captain Seton. That's a kind 
of continuing safety-valve for you. And until 
I do fail, we'll just go on as if nothing were 
wrong." 

"But can't you get what they want?" 

"No, little girl, I can't. And if I could, I 
wouldn't. There are limits to the extent a patriotic 
citizen can help other nations. We are not playing 
the real thing. We are doing a gigantic spoof. 
But a spoof needs an air of verisimilitude to carry 
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it offy and that means some good hard thinking. 
However, they won't expect any result all in a 
minute^— that gives us ample time — and meanwhile 
they ought to be bled. Now, your orders were to 
supply me, in reason, with any money I wanted. 
Have you any idea what sum total they had in 
mind?" 

"I was told I could write for £10,000, as and 
when I liked, provided what I was ordered to do 
was proceeding favourably; beyond that I was to 
send in a minute report of results, and await au- 
thorisation before I went beyond that." 

"How do you report?" 

"I was to write to a number at Charing Cross 
post-office." 

"Well, I think the time is ripe for you to report 
that it cost you £200 to furnish your flat." 

"No; that was all done for me, and I suppose 
paid for before I went there." 

"Dresses and jewellery paid for?" 

"Not yet." 

"Then ask them for £300 for that, and £iQO 
for your hotel bill and sundries. Then say I am 
badgering you for money, and youVe promised me 
£2000, and say you paid £100 to another girl I 
had promised to take away. That will do for the 
present." 

By return of post came banknotes for £3000, 
which Muriel Drummond took to town, cashed at 
the Bank of England, and paid in to the credit 
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of one of Sir John's banking accounts, which he 
still kept up under an alias. 

In the meantime Sir John had formulated his 
plans, and, in the name of ^^Thompson," he wrote 
to Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., Ltd. He ex- 
plained to them that he had a certain idea for an 
improvement in field-guns. He was not attempt- 
ing — they would please understand— or even de- 
sirous, of selling his invention to them, but wished 
them to make for him an experimental gun from 
his instructions, so that his invention might under- 
go a practical test. If they would kindly advise 
him of the approximate cost of making an ordinary 
field artillery gun, he would be glad to at once 
remit that sum, to place negotiations on a business 
footing. He presumed he might trust to the high 
repute of their firm that the details of his inven- 
tion, whilst in an experimental stage, and until 
they could be properly protected, would not be di- 
vulged, and that no advantage would be taken 
of the confidence he was placing in them. By 
return of post he received the required assur- 
ances, and a figure was mentioned as the approxi- 
mate cost. This he remitted, and his payment 
was acknowledged and his instructions asked 
for. 

He allowed a week to elapse, and then Muriel 
wrote to her correspondent, regretting the exorbi- 
tant demands of Captain Seton, saying she had 
really done her best, but could she have a further 
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£2000. Notes for this sum were at once sent 
and duly cashed. 

Sir John then wrote to Armstrong's, explaining 
that he was only a practical man — ^he objected to 
taking outsiders into his confidence, but he him- 
self found very great difficulty in preparing the 
necessary drawings to explain his idea. Would 
they come to his assistance ? Of course, they would 
fully understand he was not hinting they should 
disclose any information of a confidential nature, 
but would they kindly prepare, at his expense, an 
accurate set of scaled drawings of any modern field- 
gun — British or foreign— of which the details were 
public property, and the supply of which would 
not be a breach of confidence on their part. He 
was under the impression that no secret was made 
of the mechanism of the British gun. Having 
served in the army, he, of course, knew the mechan- 
ism of that gun thoroughly, but had felt himself 
unequal to making drawings of it. If they could 
send him such drawings, he felt certain he could 
make such alterations thereupon as would suffi- 
ciently explain to them the details of his invention. 

Then he sat down to wait, for on the success of 
that move hung the whole of the plan he had in 
his mind. 

In about a week's time a set of drawings ar- 
rived, with a covering letter, explaining that, whilst 
the firm did not feel justified in disclosing to a 
stranger the actual details of any particular gun, 
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they had nevertheless prepared drawings of a gen- 
eral character, comprising the common features of 
all the field-guns in use, of which the details were 
matters of general and public knowledge, and 
they hoped these would be sufficient for his pur- 
pose. 

Sir John studied these drawings as he had never 
studied anything else since he had left school, and 
at last he felt he had thoroughly mastered the 
mechanism of a gun. At that point he let his 
fertile brain come into play, and at last he hit on 
a scheme which he thought might answer. Briefly, 
his idea consisted of substituting for the recoil buf- 
fers in the mechanism of the present gun, a care- 
fully devised scheme of balance, which, after al- 
lowing the recoil full play, brought the alignment 
back by the mere force of gravity, when the gun 
came to rest, to the identical position it had origi- 
nally occupied. Having worked out the scheme in 
his own mind, he took the drawings back to Arm- 
strong's, interviewed one of their head men, care- 
fully explained his idea, asked for proper draw- 
ings to be prepared, and for the making of the 
gun to be commenced. In due course, the drawings 
arrived. Sir John made careful tracings, and re- 
turned them approved, with definite instructions to 
proceed. 

A few days later he saw a notice in the press 
that the Government had entered into a contract 
with Armstrong's, whereby a large part of the 
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work of rearming the artillery had been placed in 
the hands of the firm. 

A few posts later he received a letter from 
Armstrong's, returning the whole of the money he 
had paid them, and regretting that, owing to the 
urgency of the Government contract, which no 
doubt he had seen announced in the press, they 
found themselves quite unable to execute his com- 
mission, and they trusted that under the circum- 
stances he would permit them to return his money 
and cancel his order for the present moment. They 
had retained the drawings, which, as his payments 
had been returned, they presumed were their prop- 
erty, in the hope that at some future date they 
might have the pleasure of elaborating his inven- 
tion with him. In this connection, perhaps, they 
might add that, though there might be something 
in the idea, they hardly, on reflection, considered 
it workable in its present form. 

The true inwardness of this letter never dawned 
upon Sir John, who having his traced copies of the 
finished drawings, simply congratulated himself on 
the fact that they had cost him nothing. 

Remembering the enthusiasm with which his idea 
had first been received at the works. Sir John put 
down the concluding remarks of the letter as a 
rather transparent device to gain time. He felt 
confident he had a sufficiently plausible idea to use 
in the game of spoof which he was playing, and 
that was the beginning and the end of what he re- 
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quired, and lie now felt ready for the next more. 
He and Muriel concocted a careful letter, in which 
she disclosed that she had talked Captain Seton 
round, and knew a set of drawings had been made. 
She was now entirely in the confidence of Captain 
'Seton, and had ascertained that he was badly in 
need of money. He had stipulated for the sum of 
£10,000 before he handed over the drawings; but 
he declined to deal through third parties, and would 
only pass the drawings personally to a military at- 
tache. She had used every effort, but had herself 
failed to obtain any alteration of his terms. She 
therefore thought that the interview he asked for 
should be arranged, when she would leave the final 
financial arrangements to be made without her 
further intervention. She suggested that an inter- 
view should take place at her flat in town, and as 
she considered she had performed her part of die 
bargain, she hoped she might also expect the pay- 
ment to herself and her free pardon to be handed 
to her at the conclusion of the interview. 
The next day a telegram reached her — 

^'Sunday next dinner 8 o'clock Champagne^' 

Sir John and Muriel returned to town, and the 
girl provided a dinner which she felt certain was 
all that could be desired. That the attache's glass 
was supplied with excellent champagne from one 
bottle, and that Sir John drank after his first glass. 
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without exciting suspicion, a dilution of cham- 
pagne and soda from another bottle, was due to 
the deftness of the maid waiting at table. The 
conversation was in French. Dinner over, they 
came to business, and Sir John demanded to know 
with whom he was dealing. A name was given, 
that of a new military attache at the Russian em- 
bassy. Sir John knew all the time that the man, 
whom he recognised, was not an attache at all, but 
the head in England of the German Secret Service. 
Finally, terms were arranged. Sir John, with great 
reluctance, accepted £6000 and passed over the 
tracings. Handing a bulky sealed envelope to 
Muriel Drummond, the soi-disant attache took 
his leave. 

Together the two broke the seal. They found 
no pardon, but only notes for £1000, and a typed 
document stating that, as the orders had not been 
exactly carried out, the enclosed was considered 
sufficient recompense. 

The meanness of the action made the baronet's 
gorge rise. But he had doubts as to how long the 
drawings would remain accepted as authentic, and 
did not flatter himself that they would stand the 
practical test of a gun being actually made from 
them and fired, and he knew they must act at once. 

Muriel wrote a brief note saying the bargain 
with her had not been kept, which, considering the 
price she had had to pay, was execrable conduct. 
She therefore said that unless within four days she 
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received the pardon and the remaining £4000, she 
should at once disclose the whole proceedings to the 
British Government, and claim their protection. 
In addition to this she stated that the whole facts 
were now in a sealed envelope in the possession of 
the Daily Mail, which had arranged to publish 
whatever the envelope contained if any attempt 
were made to kidnap her. They were to assume 
this had taken place if she failed to personally re- 
claim the envelope within the four days. 

This she addressed to the German Embassy. 
The latter threat was purely fiction, but as the 
German Emperor was at that moment at Cowes, 
she felt it would weigh rather more heavily than 
the former one. Within a few hours the remain- 
ing £4000 was paid, and two formal pardons were 
sent at the same time. Each was an official docu- 
ment, each respectively in the proper form, but 
whilst one was under the sign manual of the Ger- 
man Emperor, the other bore the signature of the 
Czar. To the day of his death Sir John could 
never learn, and could not guess, how the Russian 
pardon was obtained, and he always believed that 
that one, if not indeed both of them were forgeries. 
But neither he nor Muriel troubled much over the 
matter. They knew that forgeries or not forgeries 
they would never be disputed, and they had also 
the greater security of their British citizenship. 
• • . . • • 

The day after the dinner-party, Sir John had 
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called at the flat to learn what answer Muriel had 
received. He chuckled when he heard. He had 
at last spoofed a Government, and he felt as pleased 
as if he had passed an examination or earned a 
peerage. 

"Now, Muriel, let's settle up. I got £6000 for 
the drawings, and we got £5000 before that, and 
you got your £5000; that's £16,000. You had to 
pay for your frocks : I paid the hotel bills and other 
expenses. Shall we halve the whole thing? That 
means I must pay you another £3000." 

"I don't think that's fair, Jack. I got the whole 
of what I was promised, and you didn't make me 
pay the price I thought I should have had to pay. 
Is that to go for nothing? No; I won't have a 
penny of yours, and I want you to accept this from 
me. I bought it this afternoon for you. With my 
love, dear" ; and passing round to his chair she put 
her arms round his neck and kissed him, as she 
slipped a gold cigarette-case into his pocket 

He quickly put his arm round her waist, and 
drew her down upon his lap. 

"Comfy?" he asked. 

She snuggled up to him and put her head on his 
shoulder in answer. 

"Muriel, dearest, I'm going to ask you to marry 
me presently, but before I do, I want to tell you 
something. You ought to have guessed by now 
how much I love you — ^have you?" She only 
hugged him tighter. "We've seen a good deal of 
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each other, and wc got on very well, and I think 
I can make you happy. But there is one thing 
I've never told you. Fm a very rich man, dear, 
but I can't say I've got my money very honestly." 
And then he told her how he had come into an 
empty fortune, how Ikestein had swindled him out 
of his tiny patrimony, and how by chance he had 
got the opportunity of plundering Ikestein, and 
how one thing had led to another. "And so, dear," 
he went on, "I am in your hands; I want you to 
marry me. If you will do that, and trust me, then 
if you wish me to I will pay it all back, and try to 
earn my own living somehow or other; I'll do 
anything you like. But, dearest, I want you to 
marry me. Do you care for me enough to do 
that?" 

She lay still in his arms for a bit, and then said, 
"Jack, I'll tell you something. I love you so much 
that if you had asked me to pay the price without 
being your wife, I'd have done it gladly. I don't 
say I like you all the better for all this swindling. 
We'd better start fair and call things by their true 
names; but the last time you did it for me, and I 
was glad enough to help you. So who am I to 
call you to account? We'll have no difference be- 
tween us. I was in the last one, and swindled as 
much as you did; so we'll keep the money, and so 
I shall be a partner in all your swindles, dear. Be- 
sides, Jack, it served Mr. Ikestein quite right, and 
I'm human enough to be glad you paid him out. I 
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suppose we are both of us enemies of society, but 
we've both been in tight places, and had to fight 
for our very existence, so I don't think we'll waste 
any time regretting what is over. And, Jack, dear, 
there is something I can never forget, and that is 
your goodness to me. What does all the rest of 
the world matter ? What they think, or what they 
say; what does it matter to you or to me? Oh, 
Jack, darling, I'll love you for ever and ever, and 
then I'll be in your debt, and I'm glad that I 
am. 

It was easy to arrange for Muriel to join a 
Scottish family for the brief period before the 
Morning Post announced that the marriage had 
taken place. Sir John's offer to the trustees of his 
young cousin was accepted, and he entered into pos- 
session of the old home of his ancestors. His first 
act was to add to the picture gallery a portrait of 
the newest Lady Kynnersley. His neighbours all 
agreed with him that hers was the most beautiful 
portrait in the gallery, but they could not under- 
stand why with all his wealth Sir John made no 
effort to again acquire the Van Dyck picture of his 
ancestor. Sir Manvers Kynnersley. 

• •••.• 

It was a few months after their return from 
their honeymoon, when they were paying a flying 
visit to town, that Sir John received a note from 
Lord Fieldsdown asking if he could make it con- 
venient to call on him at the War Office that mom- 
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ing at 1 1 :30. Sir John did so, his surprise being 
excited there by his frosty reception. 

Ignoring the lack of an invitation, Sir John coolly 
seated himself. Selecting a paper from a pile at 
his elbow, Lord Fleldsdown passed it across the 
table to the baronet. 

In amazement Sir John saw it was a warrant 
for his arrest. 

"What on earth does this mean?" 

"Surely this is apparent on its face. Sir John?" 

"Of course I see what it is — but why?" 

"Need you ask?" 

"Certainly." 

"It is a warrant for your arrest for disclosing 
military secrets to the German Government." 

"Well then I'll stand my trial — I've nothing to 
fear or be ashamed of. It's news to me that a 
Secretary of State or a Marquess serves warrants 
in person," added the baronet, with a sneer. 

"Your usual acuteness seems to have failed you. 
Sir John Kynnersley. A Secretary of State doesn't. 
You are not yet under arrest. I merely wished to 
show you the document." 

"So that I could clear out of the country? That's 
very kind of you," he answered, sarcastically, 
rising from his chair; "but I'll tell you this, my 
Lord Fieldsdown" ; and leaning across the table he 
pointed his words with thumps of his fist on a 
dispatch-box. "I'll see you and the whole British 
Government at hell before I'll be bluffed by a bogus 
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warrant. I'm going straight to Scotland Yard to 
demand arrest under that warrant, and we will 
have the whole thing out in court before twenty- 
four hours arc over." 

"Will you please sit down, Sir John? The war- 
rant is not bogus, but I don't wish it to be executed 
if it can be avoided. The British Government ob- 
jects to that kind of a trial; it is un-English and 
foreign to the temper of the British public ; and the 
War Office objects because it always means revela- 
tions. I sent for you to offer you certain terms. 
I want to know exactly what information and plans 
you sold to the German Government, and how you 
got that information. If you have any reasonable 
explanation, you, as a civilian, and one not in any 
way in Government employment, may depend, if 
you will assist us to repair the injury, and to ascer- 
tain the exact extent of that injury, that you will 
probably hear no further about it; otherwise" — 
and the marquis shrugged his shoulders and fin- 
gered the warrant. 

"That's a threat. Lord Fleldsdown, and I'm 
damned if I'll stand it. Execute your beastly war- 
rant, and we'll see what comes of it." 

The Secretary of State sat and thought for a 
few minutes. Then tearing the warrant in pieces, 
he dropped them into the fire. 

"Sir John, I give you my word of hcmour no 
other warrant against you shall ever be issued in 
this matter. We will deal on a different footing. 
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I am Secretary of State for War, pledged to safe- 
guard the interests of His Majesty^s Government 
and of the nation. I find some vitally important 
information has leaked out. I appeal to you, Sir 
John, as a gentleman and as a British citizen, to 
assist me to check any further leakage, and to re- 
pair, if possible, the damage which has been done/' 

"That I am perfectly willing to do, but it's such 
a weird narrative, I very much doubt if you would 
believe my mere word." 

"I am quite willing to. Sir John." 

"There isn't any necessity you should, if you 
will let me prolong this interview a little, and if 
you can send a messenger to my wife with a note." 

Sir John then wrote a note to his wife asking 
her to go at once to the Chancery Lane Safe De- 
posit, get out the documents which were there in 
her name, and bring them with her to the War 
Office. Showing the note to Lord Fieldsdown, he 
then sealed it up, and addressed it to Lady Kynners- 
ley, at Brown's Hotel, Dover Street. 

"And now. Lord Fieldsdown, if you will please 
listen to me, I will tell you everything I know on 
one condition. What I tell you is never to be put 
into writing, and is meant for your information 
alone. If the matter has been mentioned in the 
Cabinet " 

"I'm afraid it has." 

"Or to His Majesty ^* 

"It has/' 
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"Then I give you liberty to pass the information 
on in those quarters only, and on those same terms 
that it is kept secret, and never put into writing." 

"I agree, if you will assure me it does not in- 
volve treachery on the part of any officer in the 
Army, or a Government servant" 

"It does not, so I accept your word. How did 
suspicion attach to me?" 

"Well, Sir John," said Lord Fieldsdown with 
a whimsical smile, "when a foreign Government 
sends over a beautiful secret service agent, our own 
agents advise us, and she is watched. However, 
let me hear your story." 

And then, beginning with his opening adventure 
on the night he spent at the Empire, Sir John Kyn- 
nersley told the history of everything that had hap- 
pened down to the minutest detail. As he drew to 
a close of his narrative he leant back -in his chair, 
his arms outstretched against the edge of the table, 
and concluded — 

"So you see the whole thing was a pure absolute 
piece of spoof. I know nothing whatever about 
guns. I've never spoken to a Government official 
about guns. I haven't the remotest idea what is 
really the new mechanism the German Govern- 
ment wanted to ascertain, and I didn't sell it to 
them. All they got was a rotten idea of an abso- 
lute amateur, who has never seen a shot fired from 
a field-gun in peace or war. I'd got to pretend I 
was selling them something for my wife's sake; 
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and, well, yes, I was rather pleased to find I could 
spoof them ; but if they were such fools as to pay 
£16,000, for that was what it cost them, for the 
guess of an amateur — a guess which, when they 
put it to the test, probably won't work out even as 
a possibility — ^that, I take it, was their lookout, and 
not mine. Now, Lord Fieldsdown, that's the 
whole story. Lady Kynnersley ought to be here in a 
few minutes now, and the papers she will bring 
will, as far as it is possible, corroborate what I 
say. I have no copies of the drawings. I only 
made one set myself — ^that was the set sold — the 
originals Armstrong's kept ; but I've no doubt you 
can get that set from them." 

"I have them already." 

"Well, then. Lord Fieldsdown, if you have them, 
what's all the trouble about? Your experts— even 
if you don't know yourself— can easily prove to 
you that the whole thing was, as I have told you, 
simply a gigantic spoof, and that I simply sold 
them an invention of my own." 

Lord Fieldsdown drummed on the table with his 
nails, and then got up to pace the room. At last 
he came to a halt before the baronet. 

"Sir John," he said, speaking slowly, "I accept 
your word unquestioningly. I believe all you have 
told me; in fact, I half expected it; but the mis- 
chief of the whole matter is just this : that you in- 
vented the very thing we had hit upon, and unwit- 
tingly you sold to the German Government the ex- 
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act mechanism we are making to fit to the British 
guns. Of course, dimensions and sizes differ, and 
there is one little point of difference (your idea was 
the better one, as it happens) , all of which go to 
substantiate what you have told me; but the prin- 
ciple was the same, and it is in the principle, and 
not in the details, that the value lies." 

"Whatl I invented the real thing?" 

"Unfortunately, you did." 

"Then that, of course, eiqplalns Armstrong's 
action." 

"No doubt. If they had told us at the time, 
as they ought to have done, what had occurred 
between you, the mischief might have been pre- 
vented. I can't say I blame you in the least. Sir 
John. If I weren't in the Government I should 
regard your ingenuity as an amateur with the pro- 
foundest admiration. As things stand, I only feel 
room for regret, because it was the finest invention 
in gunnery for the last fifty years. It would have 
put our gun in front of any other in Europe, where- 
as we are left only just level with the very country 
we are striving to sui^ass." 

At that moment Lady Kjmnersley was shown 
into the room. Sir John broke the seal of the 
packet she had brought, and offered the papers to 
Lord Fieldsdown. 

"I don't wish to seem to doubt your word, Sir 
John, but I confess I am consumed with curios* 
ity. 
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*^0h, please examine them." 

There were the typed documents which had been 
sent, the letters from Armstrong's, the newspaper 
cutting, the official pardons. 

"Are the pardons genuine, Lord Fieldsdown?" 

"They seem to be; but Fm as puzzled as you 
are how the Russian one was obtained. It's an 
absolute facsimile of the Czar's usual sign manual." 

Lord Fieldsdown turned to Lady Kynnersley. 
"I'm afraid you haven't had a very pleasant ex- 
perience. Lady Kynnersley; but you have certainly 
got a most ingenious husband." And as he con- 
tinued a few pleasantries. Sir John broke in — 

"I need not say, I suppose, that if I had any 
idea what I was doing I should have designed 
something different. I don't flatter myself that an 
amateur flukes on such a thing more than once in 
a lifetime. But I would like to repair that mis- 
chief if I can, and I wonder if there is anything 
in another idea of mine, which seemed to me at 
the time a rather better idea, if I had had the ex- 
pert knowledge to work out the details." 

He briefly explained his idea. 

Lord Fieldsdown rang for a messenger, and 
asked if Captain Seton was in his room or could 
be found in the War Office. 

"He's waiting to see you, my lord, as soon as 
you are disengaged." 

"Of course, I'd forgotten — I'd meant to con- 
front you two, if necessary. Send him in. Now 
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then, Sir John, will you explain your idea to Cap- 
tain Seton?" 

With the aid of the Armstrong drawings, the 
baronet carefully demonstrated what he thought 
should be done. Captain Seton listened intently, 
from time to time jotting notes and figures on the 
drawings. 

"Yes; I think I understand what you mean." 

"Is the idea any good, Captain Seton ?" asked 
Lord Fieldsdown. 

"I won't say off-hand till IVe worked out the 
figures, and had proper drawings and an experi- 
mental gun made. If everything works out as at 
first sight it would appear to do, it puts the thing 
as much in front of our new gun as that was in 
front of the old one. It's very marvellous, but it 
seems to me at present to pretty much amount to 
the gun finding its own range. Even if Sir John 
Kynnersley has not exactly hit the thing the first 
time, he certainly seems to have got hold of a 
practicable idea, and given that, it only means 
experiments till we eventually get the actual 
thing." 

Six months later Sir John was travelling back to 
town by special train from Hythe from witnessing 
experiments with his new gun. In the same train 
were Captain Seton and other War Office and gun- 
nery experts, and the Secretary for State. 

The latter opened the conversation. "Well, Sir 
John, what terms are you going to let us have this 
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gun for— -exclusive rights this time ?" and the War 
Minister laughed. 

**May I take it you believe still what I told you 
about the other business?" 

"Certainly; I've never for a moment doubted it 
since you told me." 

"If you believe one part, I suppose you believe 
it all." 

"Quite so." 

"Well, I rather think I owe that gun to the Brit- 
ish Government. Suppose we call it square now, 
and then perhaps Lady Fieldsdown will present my 
wife at Court." 

"Oh, she shall do that right enough. But don't 
you want any money? The thing is a splendid in- 
vention, and IVe no doubt that a substantial sum 
could be arranged." 

"Thanks, but I'm not in need of money now; 
in fact, I would rather not take money for it from 
the British Government. That will seem to salve 
my conscience." 

"Well, if you weren't a baronet already, you 
could have had a baronetcy, but a peerage would 
mean discussion, and possibly a lot of awkward 
questions, and we want to try to let it appear that 
your new gun is simply the change we have an- 
nounced already. There are so many people ask- 
ing for peerages who have been told they must 
wait for the present." 

"I'd rather have a G.C.B., I think. I like the 
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Bath, because erne always has to do somedung to 
get it." 

"IVe no doubt that can be managed, if that's all 
you want," 

"Military division?" 

"It's against the rules. Why wcm't the Civil 
do?" 

"It's such a damned ugly badge, and there are 
such a lot of old fossils get that." 

"Well, I'll see what can be done." 

And done it was in the next Honours List 



THE END 
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